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Imdiam INelics and Implements 
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FOUND IN AND AROUND THE CITY OF 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


BY FRANK WOOD 


‘“Where is my home, my forest home, 
The proud land of my sires; 

Where stands the wigwam of my pride, 
Where gleam the Council fires? 

Where are my fathers’ hallowed graves 

My friends, so light and free? 

Gone, gone forever from my view; 
Great Spirit, can it be?’? 


7 


How few of our 100,000 population of today, as they stand on 
the brow of the mountain, or gaze from some point of vantage, 
over miles of fertile land and unsurpassed orchards, think that 
this land was once the indisputed property of a race, the like of 
whom will never appear again. We are told that they were 
called the Neutrals; that they held the balance of power for 
many miles around, and settled all disputes between the neigh- 
boring tribes. That they were a powerful factor in the land, 
both in point of numbers, and as individuals, is beyond a doubt. 
Many of the remains of these people have been found to exceed 
in size the pick of our largest men of today. Many of the bones 
and skulls are intact, though buried, perhaps, three or four hun- 
dred years. Their teeth are perfect, decay rarely having set in, 
even after all these years. (They never knew what candy was 
in their childhood, or fed on confectioners’ supplies, or this had 
not been the case.) Fleetness, litheness, and agility were marked 
characteristics of the race. High cheek bones and massive jaw, 
with prominent lips and mouth, and a Roman nose, composed 
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features which, together with a stolid expression and erect car- 
riage, would mark them anywhere as men of distinction. 


We seldom hear of any one finding the remains of a de- 
formed Indian. They were never allowed in infancy to attempt 
to walk until they were able. Strapped to a board as papooses, 
they acquired that straightness of form that stayed with them 
to old age. Strong of form and fleet of foot, with everything in 
their favor to lead warriors’ lives; yet with all this they have 
faded away like the leaves of the forest. Only their imple- 
ments and the skeletons that are turned up from time to time 
are left to tell their story. 


Students have spent years of their lives in piecing together 
such history of the various tribes as they may have been able 
to gather; but owing to the carelessness of the Indians them- 
selves much has been lost. Very few of the achievements of 
their ancestors have been handed down. Few Indians of today 
know anything of the doings of their grandfathers, let alone 
the history of three or four centuries ago. Thus it comes to 
pass that the making of these prehistoric flint implements is a lost 
art; no Indian of the present day can even explain definitely their 
different uses. 


We know httle today of the original picturesqueness of 
Indian life. Historians who have wandered into the camps of 
some of the various tribes that inhabited this continent during 
the last two or three centuries have described much of their 
habits and achievements in warfare; their mixture of honesty, 
kindness, cruelty and cunning, and their faithfulness. Let us 
go back, however, to a more distant time; before the white man’s 
foot had ever trod this lake-washed shore. Surely this must 
have been a hunter’s paradise in those days. This bay of ours 
was teeming with ducks, geese and wild fowl of many and dif- 
ferent kinds, some of which have vanished, like the people who 
hunted them. Where now stands our city was one vast forest 
in which deer, elk, bear, catamount, and other large. game 
abounded. Inlets that are now polluted shone in the moonlight 
with the silvery salmon. The springs of water were as pure as 
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found anywhere. Was it any wonder that prehistoric man 
gathered together forces in this vicinity and made it his home? 
The great number of war arrows found on different battle 
grounds prove that he had to defend himself on many occasions 
from the attack of his enemies. 


My brother and I have spent a considerable portion of our 
spare time, during the last few years, in getting together a col- 
lection of Indian relics from this district, and at present have 
between three and four thousand specimens, the majority hav- 
ing been found within twenty miles of Hamilton. 


While we are naturally proud of our success as collectors, 
and continually finding new articles and places of interest, we 
must regretfully admit that we are seventy years too late in the 
archeological field in Ontario. When the early settlers came 
here they found mounds, unmolested, graves still covered with 
the flat stones placed on them to protect the remains from wild 
animals. Those stones have been removed that the land could 
be plowed. The plow does not. generally work deep enough to 
turn up the remains, and hence the location remains undiscover- 
ed, unless a groundhog should chance to turn them out, or a 
bank slips down by some stream side, bringing along with it its 
signs of prehistoric times. In those early colonial days many 
splendid archaeological specimens were unearthed and destroyed 
or thrown aside as useless. Foreign countries profited by our 
lack of interest and have in their museums collections of Indian 
relics which will be hard to beat by any of us, or even all of us 
combined. 


It is never too late to mend, as the old saying goes. What 
they have got we never will find; yet there are a few left for us 
if we have enough interest in them to hunt them up. There is 
not a running stream in this district that has not been tracked 
and retracked by the ancient Indian hunters. They had their 
large central camps, and then divided out into small hunting 
camps, where only a few would stay together, thus taking advant- 
age of all the hunting and fishing to be obtained in a given dis- 
trict, and allowing them, in case of necessity, to gather at the 
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call of their chief at the central camp. This is the reason we 
find such a vast number of places where arrows have been chipped 
and implements made throughout this locality. To any one 
sufficiently interested in these relics, what better recreation can 
there be than a day’s tramp through the country on an exploring 
expedition, returning home with from ten to fifty specimens; 
perhaps a httle tired, but with a good appetite, and satisfied with 
results generally. It certainly is one of the healthiest hobbies 
that I know of. 


The collection of Indian relics should be encouraged, both 
by societies and individuals, for they are gathering together 
records of the past which may be obtained in no other form, and 
which may, at some future time, be united in a form that will 
make them very well worth while. 


There are very few specimens to be found within a radius 
of five hundred miles that may not be duplicated in this district, 
and the workmanship on the local relics will compare favourably 
with that on those of other localities. I have in my possession 
many specimens that I would not care to trade for the best I have 
seen of their kind from other locations. When we started col- 
lecting we got many fine war arrows on a strip of land near the 
filtering basins at the Beach, where Fitch’s Hotel once stood. 
It was on this strip of land that the Iroquois used to traverse 
when on the war-path against the Hurons. It was also a village 
site of the Attewandarons, their burial ground having been - 
turned up at the time the G. T. R. built their switch line to Stoney 
Creek. A few relics were gathered by private collectors, but the 
greater part were thrown around and destroyed by uninterested 
parties who cared nothing for what they found. I got several 
fine small drills and a few amulets, quite a number of skinning 
stones, and a few beads in that locality. I think that the best 
find in that part was made by the late Mr. Lottridge, when he 
unearthed, among many relies, a silver chalice, richly chased and. 
of very fine design. It had apparently been wrapped in skins and 
buried. After Mr. Lottridge’s death the whole collection was 
sold, I am told, to a collector at Jordan Station for a mere trifle. 
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The chalice was afterwards sold by him, I understand, and 
brought a very large figure at Chester’s auction rooms, in Lon- 
don. It is not at all unlikely that this chalice was taken from 
the Jesuits in one of the raids into the Huron country. 


The Brant House corner of the Bay was another good 
stamping ground for the relic hunter, but it is getting pretty 
well cleaned up now. We have got a good many specimens 
there. Many years ago the Beach was covered with oak trees 
and wild vines. It was a great resort of the Indians, who dug 
pits at intervals along nearly its whole length. A few traces of 
these still remain. Whether these pits were fortifications or for 
habitations it is hard to say. Probably they were used for both 
purposes. The ground around them is burned black with camp 
fires which have been continually burning there. Several fine 
relics have been obtained here, as well as broken pottery, but no 
signs of bone material, which goes to show the site must be of 
great age, used long before most of the camps around, in which 
are found bone needles, bone beads, and many other articles of 
bone, sometimes intermixed with articles of French origin. 
There are many camps where no bone remains of any kind exist, 
not even polished bone implements which naturally resist decay 
much longer than ordinary bone. Stone and flint articles, with 
a few remains of broken pottery which crumble away almost at 
the touch, are the only things acquired from these prehistoric 
sites. My brother found a very fine tempered copper arrow 
head at one of these old camps, a specimen which would be hard to 
duplicate in any collection. Fire stones are frequently found on 
these camp grounds. They are generally sandstone, or stone of 
a gritty nature, and have depressions worn in them, commonly on 
both sides, though some of them have as many as five or six of 
these depressions. These stones were used to procure fire. The 
Indian would pass his bowstring around a stick, or arrow, with a 
flint point, through a stone spindle whorl, then, by rotating it 
like a swivel, he could generate fire from punkwood in a com- 
paratively short time. These fire stones are mostly from four 
to six inches across, though a few are much larger. I found one 
on the old Brant farm which I will not readily forget. It weighed 
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about nine pounds, and was very smooth. I forced it into my 
overcoat pocket with some difficulty ; I had, however, to cut the 
pocket to get the stone out again. Having stayed rather late, 
I had to make a run of about half a mile to catch the last car at 
night, and I certainly had my troubles with that fire stone in my 
pocket. I do not think, though, that I would have thrown it 
away even had I been able to do so. While going over the Brant 
House grounds some years ago, an old gentleman showed me a 
place where many skeletons had been unearthed; these, however, 
all turned out to be the remains of negroes. The gentleman was 
seventy years of age, and a native of the place. He could not 
recollect any one who knew anything regarding their presence 
there, and could give us no information as to how they came to 
be in that locality. We read, however, in the history of Chief 
Brant, of his capture of thirty or more negroes, and that he took 
them into Canada with him, making them look after his horses 
and lands. These poor creatures were kept in the greatest sub- 
jection, Brant assuring them that if they attempted to escape he 
would tomahawk them, even if he had to follow them to the con- 
fines of Georgia. In all probability this was the last resting place 
of some of these unfortunate people. While hunting on a piece 
of land a little to the back of the present Brant House, I got the 
only rebuff for traspassing which I had yet received in my many 
excursions. I had been over this land many times before, it then 
having been in the possession of a genial tiller of the soil, who had 
frequently come over and had a chat. It had changed hands, 
however, and instead of the usual welcome, a gruff voice greeted 
me, “‘Hi, what are you doing there?’’ Well, I didn’t run away, 
but, waiting till he came up, I talked to him, showed him a few 
arrow points I had found, and calling his attention to the chips 
of flint lying around on the ground, explained how they came to 
be there. It was evidently news to him. He did not know there 
was anything of the kind around there. ‘‘Did you find them on 
here ?’’ he asked. ‘“Why yes, some of them.’’ Well, it appeared | 
he owned the land all right, all right. ‘‘And if there was any 

more of them things around he wanted them.’ | thanked him, 
told him I thought I had the cream of what was to be found 
there, and that he was welcome to all the rest, and assured him 
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that in future I would ‘‘keep off.’’ I am glad to say that the 
collector who acts reasonably and with consideration meets very 
few of this class of man. This incident reminds me of a sign I 
noted near the city, ‘‘No trespassing. Trespassers will be pros- 
ecuted.’’? Some waggish spirit had written under this: “‘The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’’ 


Many prehistoric implements have been found near the Red 
Hill creek, which in the time of the Indians was a good salmon 
stream. Chipping places are found near many parts of its 
course, also small burial places containing one or two graves. 
There relics are being continually turned out. We have obtain- 
ed some of our finest specimens in these localities, one being a 
very fine banded drinking tube about five inches long. Some 
eollectors claim that this was the earliest form of pipe. I, with 
many others, think that they were used for drinking, their pur- 
pose being to get below the surface water in the streams and 
springs. Years ago, many places were found where the Indians 
had driven hollow cedar logs into the soft, springy ground, thus 
securing a good supply of fresh clear water. If they went to this 
trouble for the sake of cleanliness, what is more probable than 
the use of the tube for the same reason. We got from the Red 
Hill vicinity also many skinning stones and several grooved axes, 
one perfect pipe (pottery), with many more or less damaged 
ones, two perfect stone pipes, and several ceremonial objects. 
When we come across camps that have existed since the coming 
of the French, we find beads of glass and other compositions, 
which must have proved very attractive to the Indian, who 
traded readily for strings and necklaces of the same. Wampum 
beads were manufactured out of a compound by the French and 
Dutch, but these are far inferior as relics to the original hand 
worked wampum made by the Indians themselves from shell or 
bone. The French introduced the iron tomahawk, in three dif- 
ferent sizes. The first issue was rejected by the Indians as too 
heavy, and many have been found that have been worked down 
to smaller size. The second issue, though smaller, was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and there was issued a still smaller size which 
seemed to properly fill the redman’s requirements. These axes 
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were made at Three Rivers, Quebec, and were stamped with three 
crosses. They were made of the commonest wrought iron, and were 
very easily roughed out. The pipe tomahawk was made by the 
British, and was far superior to any of the axes of that time, and 
was in great demand. I have specimens of all the various kinds, 
they having been used plentifully in this district. 


Several perforated Spanish silver coins have been found with 
Indian remains near here; they were probably used as ornaments, 
and procured by barter with the tribes to the south of us. The 
prehistoric Indian had to procure his flint from a distance, very 
little flint of any quality being found in this neighborhood. 
While he did use the local chert, it was upon imported stock that 
he made his best efforts. He did not waste a broken implement, 
and many prehistoric relics are found on later camp sites, articles 
that have been broken and reworked, made into something other 
than that for which they were first intended. Such implements 
are in a class by themselves, and are very interesting to any col- 
lector. Bone harpoons are very rare in this province, very few 
having come to light. We had the good fortune to find three of 
these, two of which are perfect. These were used in spearing 
the larger fish in the creeks and bays. <A perfect pottery bowl is 
a thing that is almost unobtainable, the dampness of the ground 
penetrating them and causing them to fall apart. I have a large 
collection of ornamental fragments of pottery which show a great 
variety of decoration. This is something that many collectors 
overlook, yet they show the Indian to have had an eye for the beau- 
tiful. Some of the bowls, when perfect, must have been works of 
art such as few would give the Indian credit for. I remember, 
Some twenty years ago, a man who collected various curios was 
walking along the bay shore at Lansdowne Park; he came across 
a place where the bank had broken away laying bare a great find 
of relics, among them being five or six grooved axes, a lot of 
arrow points, several ceremonial objects, and five perfect pottery — 
bowls about six inches in diameter. I tried hard to buy one of the 
bowls from him, but he would not part with one for any con- 
sideration. About a month later I called to see him again; the 
children had broken up all the bowls, playing with them; all but 
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one of the grooved axes were lost, and he did not care to part 
with the remaining one. Such was the end of the best find of 
prehistoric pottery that I have any knowledge of in this vicinity 
or in this province. Some time ago I was told of a farmer who 
had a perfect pottery bowl which the ground hogs had turned 
out of a bank. ‘‘Go after him,’’ I was told, ‘‘he cares nothing 
about it.’’ I walked over fifteen miles and found our man, but 
too late, the bowl was broken beyond repair, many pieces being 
missing. Thus do uninterested people destroy relics that are 
almost priceless to the collector. With the coming of the French 
came the copper or brass kettle or bowl. This the Indian looked 
upon as a great acquisition, after the use of the pottery bowl, it 
being a much handier utensil for camp life and travelling pur- 
poses. They are frequently found with Indian remains in this 
district. Mr. Allison, of Waterdown, found so many remains of 
brass and copper kettles near lake Medad that he had them 
melted and cast into a small cannon, about eighteen inches long, 
which now stands among his collection. Many articles of copper 
and brass, mostly of an ornamental character, such as beads, 
bracelets and rings of various patterns, were traded to the In- 
dians, who would also get the sheet copper or brass and make 
tubular beads and ornaments for themselves. These rude speci- 
mens are very interesting. Round perforated discs of brass or 
copper, which were once polished and bright ornaments, are 
sometimes found, as well as belt ornaments of various kinds. 
The Indians made beads of bone of nearly every description, and 
from a quarter of an inch to five inches long. Some claim that 
the larger ones were used as handles for various implements. 
Many have tally marks on them, having been used for eounting 
or recording things. The medicine man went through a lot of 
manceuvres with his strings of large bone beads at different cere- 
monies in those days. Some beads were used in gambling, which 
the Indian dearly loved. We find, now and then, round stones, 
sometimes nearly egg shape, which are claimed to be game 
stones, for use in a game somewhat similar to bowling. Others 
again, claim that they were used for clubs, which appears to me 
as more likely. Gouges of stone are not numerous in this dis- 
trict; I have only two perfect specimens, one ten inches long and 
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of very fine workmanship. Neither are grooved stone axes com- 
mon, yet I own eighteen of these, some being of the finest work- 
manship. The shaft would be bent around in the groove and 
then bound with hide. Some axes have a groove along the edge 
also, so that a wedge might be driven in to fasten the head more 
securely. The general purpose axe of this locality was the un- 
grooved variety, Judging from the numbers found, as compared 
with the grooved. Many of these were bound on with thongs, 
while others were grafted into a living sapling, which was after- 
wards trimmed to form the handle. The sapling would be split 
enough to allow the axe head to be driven through, then it would 
be bound up and allowed to grow together again. After this 
process it would be impossible to dislodge the head without 
breaking the wood. I have seen it done right here in Hamilton, 
as an experiment. Some of the axes are sharp at both ends, and 
must have been a very formidable weapon in the hands of an 
active man. The Indian would walk along the shores of the lake 
and pick out water-washed stones of suitable size and hard 
material, which with patience he would work into an axe and 
thus save much of the rougher work. Some of these axe heads 
are very heavy, and it is surprising that they were carried around 
to such a large extent. Skinning knives, or stones, are made of 
much lighter material, far thinner and narrower. These were - 
used to skin all kinds of game. Many butchers of today claim 
that the old deer skinning stone is much superior to the knife, 
both as regards speed and perfect work. Bird amulets are scarce, 
very few having been found here. A few fine ones were found 
at lake Medad and around Waterdown, and are in the hands of 
Waterdown collectors. This locality has produced some of the 
finest spear heads, as to workmanship, that I have ever seen, al- 
though not many very large ones are found. They are fine speci- 
mens of work, and show that our Indian hunters went after big 
game. War arrow points are found on many of the old battle 
grounds. Some are splendid specimens of the flint age, and run 
from one-quarter to two inches long. They were used in war, 
and poisoned at the point with rattlesnake poison. They are 
more or less triangular in shape, without any shank, and were 
fastened loosely at the end of the shaft; an enemy endeavoring to 
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extract the arrow would only pull out the shaft, leaving the 
point to do its deadly work. Rattlesnakes were common here in 
those days, and the Indians would go after them with a forked 
stick and a deer’s liver, and, holding the snake near the head 
with the forked stick, would tease it with the liver until it had 
struck all its poison into it, and repeat the process until enough 
poison had been obtained. Then the liver was hung away to dry, 
and afterwards reduced to powder, to be used on war arrows 
when wanted for action. Hunting arrow points of many shapes, 
sizes and designs, are found on nearly every stream side. Some 
as good as any of the best collection in the country. A few 
serrated arrow points have been found, that is, with edges like 
asaw. Ihave some very fine ones, both hunting and war. Judg- 
ing from what collectors say, they are very scarce, and we are 
glad to occasionally come across them. There is one thing we 
are a little proud of, and that is, coming across something new 
to the archaeolocical experts. In looking over Prof. Moorehead’s 
‘“Stone Age of North America,’’ I noticed that nothing was said 
of serrated flint flakes, or knives, and as I have about forty of 
these specimens, found near here, I thought I would sketch some 
of them and have him describe their use, he being one of the 
best authorities at the present time in America. I received the 
following reply: ‘‘Phillips Academy, Dep. American Arch. Chas. 
Peabody, Director. Warren K. Moorehead, Curator. Dear Sir. 
I have your letter and the drawings, and thank you for the same. 
We shall file them away for future reference. It is unusual to 
find serrated flakes, and judging from the number you have dis- 
covered in Canada, it must have been a custom to serrate flakes, 
and use same in sawing, and possibly in ceremonial practices on 
prisoners. Some time IJ hope to look over the sites where you 
find these things, as perhaps something could be learned from 
studying them. Thanking you for sending me the drawings of 
these unique objects, and wishing you success, I am, very truly 
yours, Warren K. Moorehead.’’ Well, I have that satisfaction 
that all collectors have when they find they have something very 
few others have got. One thing many collectors neglect, and 
that is, gathering unfinished articles. I think far more of some 
of these than I do of perfect specimens. They show the first part 
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of man’s work in bringing the rough material to finished goods, 
and are stepping stones not to be overlooked. Few have got as 
fine a collection of cores, flake knives, and turtle backs as I have 
gathered together; many of them are splendid specimens of flint 
chipping, and date back to the earliest periods of man. Many 
people explain how arrow heads were made, in as many different 
ways, but I have failed to find any one who could make one, or 
even shape flint to their mind. I’m very much like the man from 
Missouri—you’ve got to show me. We found bones identical 
with those supposed to have been used as chippers by the Man- 
dans and the Apaches, and similar stones to the ones used in 
striking with, but I have yet to learn how it was done. This 
paper is incomplete as regards implements and arms, as fresh 
material is continually being discovered, and to enlarge on the 
many already found would fill much time. We are studying an 
unwritten past, and many of these articles, used for one thing 
by one tribe, were put to a totally different use by another. 
Much of the ancient prehistoric life we cannot reconstruct; but 
the day is coming when by unceasing study of these objects we 
shall arrive at definite conclusions as to life in the past ; and there 
are very few better opportunities offered for this than in our own 
locality. 
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ImGiam [Place Names 


PAPHR READ BY W. F. MOORE, JANUARY 8, 1912, BEFORE WENTWORTH 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, HAMILTON, ONT. 


——— 


It has always been a matter of great regret to me that com- 
paratively few Indian names have been retained as the names of 
our various municipalities. These names are very musical and 
nearly always descriptive, and at times suggestive. The sig- 
nificance of these names in many instances is lost. All effort to 
get their significance should be made, and when found should be 
kept. The farther, in time, we get away from this study the more 
difficult it will be to get the information. The course of study, 
or pursuit that this Society is undertaking, 1s worthy of all com- 
mendation. 


I regret that the paper to be given this evening had not 
been undertaken by a more able investigator. Some of these ex- 
plorers, surveyors, or missionaries who in long years of associa- 
tion have got on the inside of the Indian mind, should be able to 
give a splendid address on this subject. The following paper, 
incomplete as it may be, is the best I have been able to prepare, 
and I hope it may be as instructive to you as it has been in its 
preparation, interesting to me. 


It is very awkward and confusing to have old country names 
grafted on to Canadian cities. For instance, you take up your 
morning paper and you read that the Mayor of London is dead 
and you look to see if the word Ontario is added to London. If 
so, we know that a Canadian Mayor is dead. If the word Ontario 
is not there we vaguely wonder if a Canadian citizen or an Eng- 
lish citizen has passed over the ‘‘divide.’’ The same in regard to 
Victoria, Dresden, Whitby, ete. Even this error is not so absurd 
as the mistake made (upon whose authority I do not know) of 
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having townships called after members of parliament. So per- 
sistently has this been done that we suspect that the surveyors 
were instructed to so name these townships. Note the names lying 
in that district known as New Ontario—Burpee, Stratton, Proud- 
foot, Charlton, Mulock, Widdifield, Tilton, Hallam, Merritt, and 
hundreds of others. How very much nicer had there been given 
to these places, as far as possible, the names given to them by the 
Indians. I am devoutly thankful to the authorities who changed 
Bytown to Ottawa. It is said that a rose by another name would 
smell as sweet; that may be true of the rose, but the name By- 
town would not be a good name for the capital of the Dominion. 
According to the poet, Tom Moore, Ottawa should be spelt Utawa, 
for among the Caughnawaga Indians, and indeed among nearly 
all Indians, words of three syllables had the accent on the middle 
syllable, for instance, Chataukua, Toronto, Chicago, Algonquin. 


The spelling of Indian words is another difficulty. A few 
years ago I was up on a hunting trip in the Kippewa district. I 
had an Indian guide, rather clever fellow, but with no education. 
I found some difficulty in remembering some of the long Indian 
names, and I had the guide, who spoke English very well, to pro- 
nounce the words very slowly, syllable by syllable, and I got 
such words as Saw-see-sin-a-gon, Quin-wah-shee. Another man 
having another guide might easily get a different pronounciation, 
and of course a different spelling. While on this trip I asked the 
guide the meaning of Kippewa. He said it meant ‘“hiding-place,”’ 
and gave as a reason that in former years, when tribal wars were 
very common, the Algonquins would retire into this district, 
which is a series of small lakes joined by streams or portages, 
which only the initiated could follow, but in which the stranger 
would be completely lost. 


Schooleraft, who probably is the best authority we have in 
regard to Indian practices and customs, says, ‘‘Every word has 
its appropriate meaning, and with additional syllables additional 
force or meaning is added to the word.”’ Hxamples On-on-dago. 
Dago corresponds to our word ‘“‘ham,’’ the ending of many Eng- 
lish words, as Oxenham, Nottingham, Durham; or ‘‘berg’’ or 
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‘“by.’’? The prefix means high, therefore On-dago a high place, 
On-on-dago a high, high place. The Indians very frequently 
repeated a prefix in this way. In fact, the Indian language is 
almost classical in its construction—many prefixes, the root or 
stem and few affixes. It is also imitative. The Indian name for 
owl is Koo-koo-koooh, for a river Se-be, for rapids Sha-see-jee- 
won. They were also fond of pictures, and to the tutored mind 
these were easily understood. Anything bad was represented 
by a snake, and a term of profound contempt was to eall a man 
a snake. The rising sun was represented by a curved line, with 
a dot or little ball over the left end. The south was their de- 
termining point. We take the north on account of the mariner’s 
compass and north star. The setting sun was represented by a 
similar curved line with a dot or little ball at the right end of the 
curve. Even with white men, who knew not a word of the In- 
dian language, the Indian could make himself clearly understood. 


Some years ago I was up the Capilano Creek, north of Van- 
couver, on a trout fishing trip. An old Siwash Indian came down 
to my camp and conveyed the idea clearly that he wanted a drink 
of whiskey. I did not give him any. I will not say that I had 
not any. He got angry, picked up a pole, deliberately put it 
across the trail, stepped over it, and then with horrible grimaces 
pointed to the pole and shook his fist at me. I knew that he was 
defying me to cross the pole or go any further up the stream. I 
did not go. I thought he meant it, and at any rate the mosquitoes 
were very bad. 


IROQUOIS is of doubtful origin, and by the way the Algon- 
quin Indians pronounce the ‘word, e-rock-wah, which you will 
notice keeps up the harmony of pronunciation by putting the 
accent on the penult. The meaning of the word is probably 
hero, I have spoken, concluding a speech, and koue, meaning long 
drawn out sorrow or short joy, and certainly to their tribal 
enemies, the French, they were a long drawn out sorrow and short 


joy. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. At the time of Confederation, 
and at one of the meetings, the question of the name of the united 
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provinces was under discussion. A member of the committee 
rose and pointed to the map of Canada, noting that the country 
was bounded by the great oceans and on the south by the St. 
Lawrence, including the lakes, and the north by the great Un- 
known Lands (the end of the earth). Then he read the. verse 
from the seventy-second psalm, ‘‘He shall have dominion from 
sea to sea and from the river unto the ends of the earth.”’ The 
word “‘dominion’’ fastened itself on the minds of the committee, 
hence the name. Not an Indian one, it is true, but it seems a 
suitable opportunity of referring to it. 


CANADA. Cartier says that Canada means a village. Boyd, 
in his history, says that when the Europeans came to America 
they sought for gold vainly. They pointed to their gold orna- 
ments and questioned the Indians where this gold might be found. 
The Indians did not know and replied by the word Ka-na-ta, 
meaning there is nothing. This seems rather fanciful, and it 
would be safer to accept Cartier’s definition of the word. 


CHEDOKE. This is not an Indian word, but an Indian pro- 
nunciation of two English words—‘‘seven oaks.”’ The Indians 
hearing the English talking about the locality on which there 
were seven oak trees, caught the words indistinetly, hence the 
hame of Hamilton’s beautiful drive. 


ONTARIO gets its name from O-no-ta-ri-io, meaning hand- 
some lake or beautiful lake. At Confederation this name was 
given to our beautiful province, for which favor let us be devoutly 
thankful; it might have been called New Ireland, as the Indian 


Shubenacadie was stupidly changed to New Scotland ‘(Nova 
Scotia). 


TECUMSETH, or Tecumseh, or more properly Tecumtha, 
one who passes, or springs across intervening space. Hence the 
name given to Tecumseh. The Panther-meteor-shooting star. 
Tecumseh formed the gigantic scheme of trying to stop the ad- 
vance of the white people westward. To do this he formed an 
Indian confederacy from Florida to the Great Lakes. While 
organizing this great work in the south his brother was dis- 
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astrously defeated at the great and decisive battle of Tippecanoe. 
The confederacy was broken up, and Tecumseh cast in his lot 
with the British, and exclaimed, when brought into the presence 
of Sir Isaac Brock, ‘‘There is a man.’’ He was given by the 
British the position of Brigadier-General. He was basely desert- 
ed by Proctor at Moraviantown, and was killed fighting desper- 
ately. Where he was buried is not known. Tecumseh township 
in Simcoe County was called after this warrior, although it does 
not appear that he ever visited the county, but in 1819 a vessel, 
which had been built at Chippewa, was sunk in harbor at Pene- 
tang; it may be that the name being in the minds of the public, 
the authorities gave it to that splendid township, one of the very 
best in the province. 


TORONTO. Originally spelt de-on-do, ‘‘trees growing in 
the water,’ a very suitable name. When we remember the low- 
lands lying at the mouth of the Don and Humber it would seem 
that the trees were growing in the water. 


SENECA. An expression of dislike—contempt. Seneca 
means a snake. A snake hides in the grass and strikes and glides 
away. Indians are not the only ones who eall their treacherous 
enemies snakes. | 


NIAGARA. It is natural to suppose that this well-known 
place would have no obscurity attached to its name, but it has. 
In fact, we do not know how to spell the name, or yet do we know 
what the word means. One of the earliest forms of the word is 
Ongiara, but there are many forms of the same word. The 
meaning is also obscure. The Hand-Book of Indians of Canada 
says it means ‘‘divided bottom lands,’’ but another source of in- 
formation gives the meaning as ‘‘Thunder of Waters.’’ For 
obvious reasons we prefer to accept the latter definition. It 
seems reasonable and is seemingly such name as the Indians 
would give to this great water-fall. 


Tiny, Tay and Flos are not Indian names. The following 
story was told to me by Mr. Thos. McKee, P. S. I. for South Sim- 
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coe. He said that the wife of Sir Peregrine Maitland had three 
King Charles spaniels, whose names were Tiny, Tay and Flos, and 
these names were foolishly and flatteringly given to these town- 
ships in the Penetang district. Changes of such names are not 
unjustifiable. 


HURON. This is really not an Indian name, but a French 
word meaning bristly, rough, unkempt, hairy, a boar’s head. 
The French word ‘‘hure’’ means rough, hence Huron. I am 
sorry to disturb the old cherished idea that this was a pure In- 
dian word, but I have consulted many authorities and find that it 
is French. 


CAYUGA. Variously pronounced, but I understand that the 
people of the town call it Ku-gee. It means a fruit country ; 
another authority says it means Muckyland. There are 144 dif- 
ferent spellings of the word given, the last one being ‘‘Soon-no- 
daugh-we-no-wenda.’’ 


WINNIPEG. True, this place is not in Ontario, but on ac- 
count of its importance it may be well to explain the meaning of 
the word. Weeni-turbid, neebeg—the plural of water—turbid 
waters. You will find upon examination that these waters are 
all shallow, and in windy weather become turbid or muddy. 
Many words relating to water commence with some form of 
‘*winni’’—‘‘ Winnipegosis,’’ ‘‘ Winnebago.’’ 


ETOBICOKE. A beautiful township lying a short distance 
west of Toronto. The word is badly pronounced. You will have 
noticed that Indian words have few silent letters, and if this 
word were spelt as it is pronounced it would be E-to-bi-co. At 
one time I lived in the township and was gravely informed that 
the name was a corruption of Toby Cook, a first settler. That 
would certainly destroy any romantic interest in the name. 
Really the correct spelling is ‘“Wah-do-be-kaung,’ and should be 
so pronounced. 


ORILLIA is not an Indian word, but a Spanish word, and 
should be spelt Orilla. 
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BRANT. This is the civilized name given, I understand, 
after or at baptism to the famous chief Thayendenagea. He was 
very loyal to the British arms during the Revolutionary war. He 
was educated, translated Mark’s gospel and the Book of Common 
Prayer into the Mohawk language. He never ceased being a 
fierce Indian. Barbarism and civilization found a resting place 
at one and the same time in this man. One writer says, ‘‘Hia 
Bible and tomahawk rested side by side on the same shelf.’’ 
Brant county and Brantford city are in honor of his memory. 


ERAMOSA. It is said that the wife of one of the settlers 
asked the surveyor to give that township a pretty name, as other 
townships near had ugly names. She suggested the name Era- 
mosa, not knowing that the Indian significance of the word was 
‘dead dog.’’ The word should be spelt Un-ne-mo-sah. It is 
well at times not to enquire too carefully in regard to the meaning 
of some words. Chicago, the pride of the west, means a ‘‘skunk’s 
nest.”’ 


MEDONTE. A fine township in Northern Simcoe, is very 
definitely derived, ‘‘I carry on my back,”’ or a portage. Medonte 
lies on the Indian trail between Orillia and Coldwater. 


TUSCARORA. A shirt wearer. Evidently the name had 
an existence before the in-coming of the white people, for I am 
not sure that previous to this time the Indians wore what white 
people call a shirt. 


MUSKOKA, or muscago, means red ground. The name does 
not seem suitable. 


WINONA, properly, according to Longfellow, we-no-nah. 
I think the people of this pretty village are quite wrong in pro- 
nouncing it Winona. Longfellow says, ‘Fair Nokomis bore a 
daughter, and she called her name We-no-nah. 


CHIPPEWA. Ojibway same word, and referring to the 
same people. The word means ‘‘to roast till puckered up,’’ re- 
ferring to the seam on their mocassins which bore somewhat that 
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appearance. This tribe of Indians properly belonged to the 
Western and Northern United States. The name in any form 
should not be given to any part of Ontario, except possibly in 
Huron or Bruce, where it is not found, except a small village be- 
tween Allenford and Port Elgin, called Chippewa Hill. 


TEMISKAMING means ‘‘in the deep water.’’ I spent some 
time on and around the lake hunting and fishing, and the Indians 
and half-breeds pronounced it Te-mis-ka-mang, and I think it 
should be so spelt. 


COUCHICHING. I had much trouble in finding reliable in- 
formation in regard to this beautiful lake at Orillia. In Alex. 
Fraser’s Bureau of Archives he says that Champlain on his voy- 
age of exploration passed from Matchedash Bay to Lake Simcoe, 
and in so doing passed through a little lake which the Indians 
called couchiching, meaning ‘‘little lake.’’ 


ALGONQUIN. A tribe of Indians extending from New- 
foundland westward to the Rocky Mountains, and including 
many small tribes. The name means ‘“‘Spearing fish from the 
bow of a canoe.’’ 


NIPISSING. ‘‘At the little water or lake,’’ as compared 
with the big water of Lake Huron. A tribe of Indians always 
friendly to the French, by whom they were soon Christianized. 
Their territory lay from Georgian Bay across to the Ottawa River. 
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The Neutral Nation 


BY MR. KIRWAN MARTIN 
8rH JANUARY, 1914 


ll 
———— 


(In the following pages Kirby means William Kirby’s Annals of Niag- 
ara; Parkman J, Francis Parkman’s The Jesuits in North America; Park- 
man L. S., Parkman’s La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West; and 
Smith, Inspector J. H. Smith’s Historical Sketch of the County of Went- 
worth and The Head of the Lake.) 


I undertook the task of giving a brief account of the Neutral 
Nation as related by Francis Parkman, but I find that the best 
account of it is to be found in Kirby, pages 13-29, wherein he sets 
out those portions of the Annual Report of the Jesuits to their 
Superior for the year 1641, written apparently by Father Bre- 
boeuf, who was accompanied by Father Joseph Marie Chanmout. 


The Attikadarons, or Neutral Nation, occupied the country 
chiefly on the North shore of Lake Hrie and the Niagara River, 
but they also occupied some land on the East side of the River. 
Their chief town was Onghiara, now Niagara, on the West shore 
at the mouth of the River. They also had three or four out- 
lying towns on the East side of the Niagara River, in what is now 
the State of New York. Parkman J., page XLIV. says that the 
Neutral country ran westerly along the North shore of Lake Erie 
about 40 leagues (Kirby, page 6, says to Detroit.) This would 
bring the Westerly boundary somewhat West of London. The 
main Southerly boundary of the Neutral territory would of 
course be Lake Erie. We have no definite information regarding 
the Northerly boundary, nor how far East they came along the 
shores of Lake Ontario. Parkman tells us (J. XLIV.) that their 
country lay five days’ journey South from the Tionnontate or 
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Tobacco Nation towns. Also that it took Lalemant five days 
from the Village of St. Joseph, near the Southern boundary of 
the Huron County, five days to reach the nearest Neutral town. 
The Grand River was no doubt a regular Indian highway, with 
towns upon it; the Dundas marsh a sportsman’s paradise. Al- 
lowing for the difficulties of travel, I think it is probable that the 
most Northerly village of the Neutrals was in the Guelph dis- 
trict, and the most Easterly along Lake Ontario, in the vicinity 
of Waterdown. 


Samuel de Champlain discovered Lake Ontario in the year 
1615, on his famous trip from Montreal to the fortified town of 
the Onondagas, in Matheson County, a few miles south of Lake 
Oneida (Parkman Pioneers of France, page 402), via the Ottawa 
River, Lakes Nipissing, Huron, Simeoe and Balsam, and the 
River Trent. Kirby states (account 9) that he visited the Neu- 
trals on the east bank of the Niagara River. I have not been 
able to find any mention of this in Parkman. 


Although, according to Parkman J.. page XLIV., the first 
account of the Neutrals was given by the Franciscan Friar La 
Roche Dallion, or Dallon; in 1626 they appear to have been 
visited by wandering Frenchmen, fur traders, in earlier days, who 
reported a numerous population in 28 towns, besides hamlets. 
Lalemant, in 1640, Parkman J., page XLIV., note 4, estimated 
the population at 12,000 in 40 villages. 


Kirby says that the Neutrals were sometimes called La 
Nation du Petun—the Tobacco Nation (page 7); but from his 
references at pages 10 and 30 to the branch of the Neutrals called 
the Tobacco Nation, and the statement of Parkman (pages 42 
to 44 and pages 138 to 142), it seems to me more probable that 
the name Tobacco Nation was incorrectly used with reference 
to the Neutral Nation and properly belonged to a smaller nation, 
possibly a northern branch of the Neutral Nation, which occupied 
the woody valleys of the Blue Mountains south of Nothewasaga 
Bay (the southern part of the Georgian Bay), upon which are the 
ports of Meaford and Collingwood. 
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The Huron, Iroquois, Neutral and Tobacco Nations, in the 
opinion of the Jesuits, (Kirby, page 15), spring from one family, 
or primitive stock, but in course of time becoming separated end- 
ed in bitter enemies. 


The Neutrals were so called because they kept neutral in the 
great struggle between the Hurons and Iroquois (Parkham J., 
pag 44). The hostile warriors meeting in a Neutral cabin were 
forced to keep the peace. Once outside, the truce was at an end, 
and they were at liberty to fall upon one another, a privilege of 
which they seem to have availed themselves with great gusto. 


Although not strictly part of the story of the Neutrals it 
should here be stated that the Iroquois, in the times we are refer- 
ring to, occupied the country south of Lake Ontario, the present 
State of New York, from New England to the foot of Lake Erie; 
the Hurons the country to the north of Lake Ontario from the 
River Ottawa to Lake Huron. The chief town of the Hurons was 
Cahiagae, in the township of Orillia, three leagues west of the 
-River Severn, i. e., north and west of the Township of Orilha. 
The warpath of the Iroquois against the Hurons was from the 
lower Niagara, by way of Onghiara, and thence in canoes around 
the head of Lake Ontario to Toronto; thence by way of the 
Humber River and Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching to the land of 
the Hurons. A wild route and the scene of savage war and ad- 
venture in those barbarous times. One can well understand from 
this that Flamborough Head, above Burlington, was a splendid 
point to watch for Iroquois war parties. I think I may further 
say that Burlington at the Head of the Lake was first seen by 
white men in 1669, when La Salle and his party came to the town 
of Otinaouatawa (Inspector Smith, page 29, quoting from Galinées 
Journal), or Otinawatawa (Parkman’s La Salle, page 15), a kind 
of Iroquois colony at the Head of the Lake, understood to be on 
the shores of Lake Medad, near Waterdown. This they oc- 
eupied because of the good hunting, deer and bear being abund- 
ant (Smith, page 21). Taking everything into consideration, I 
feel that one is warranted in concluding that this advantageous 
position had not been overlooked by the Neutrals and had been 
occupied by them during their days of power. 
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The Neutrals were a brave and ferocious people, and carried 
on a deadly warfare with the Mascoutins or Nation of Fire (ap- 
parently erroneously so called—their proper name, Maskoutinch, 
meaning a country stripped of trees—a slight change of letters 
seems to have been responsible for the mistake), an Algonquin 
tribe beyond Lake Michigan. In this the Neutrals seem to have 
had the upper hand. They surpassed the Hurons in form and 
stature, and were bold and active hunters in a country abounding 
in game. The licentiousness of the Hurons was a byword, but in 
this they were also surpassed by the Neutrals. 


In the year 1678 Niagara Falls were first seen by a white 
man, Father Hennepin, who had been sent by La Salle with La 
Motte and a small company to build a ship for the navigation of 
Lake Erie and the other lakes. This, the Griffin, was the fore- 
runner of the mighty fleet that now sails these inland seas. 


When Father Hennepin arrived at the Niagara River not a 
Neutral remained ; they had all been destroyed or dispersed by 
the Iroquois in 1650, following the destruction of the Hurons by 
the Iroquois in 1645. The accounts extant as to the manner of 
the destruction of the Neutrals and the cause of it are, as might 
be expected, meagre. The taking of two towns with great 
Slaughter seems to have utterly demoralized them. In the Rela- 
tions of the Jesuits Kirby says (page 29) are hints that they 
favoured the Hurons, and so brought upon them the implacable 
fury of the Iroquois. This is apparently in conflict with the 
Jesuit account in 1540, where (Kirby, page 14) it is stated the 
Neutrals seemed to have the least liking for the Hurons. It may 
well be, however, that this changed when the Neutrals saw the 
war was going against the Hurons, and began to realize too late 
that their policy of neutrality had been a blunder. It does not 
Seem improbable that the far-seeing and better organized Iro- 
quois planned at a very early date to divide and destroy in detail, 
and that when the time came there was no difficulty in finding an 
excuse for attack. Had the Neutrals and Hurons been wise in 
their generation, and combined against the Troquois, the story 
might well have been different. Their fate is a warning to those 
who now occupy the land where they were once masters. 
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The Ojibways of North America 


BY MARY L. CLAYPOLE, LONDON, ONT. 


| 


True it is that ‘‘distance lends enchantment to the view,”’ 
and in no truer sense can this be applied than in the interest 
which seems to surround the histories of the people of other lands, 
while to a great many the earliest inhabitants of North America 
the North American Indian—remains, in a great measure, an 
unknown quantity ; or, coming nearer still, let us say those tribes 
which inhabited that part of the North American Continent which 
is of greatest interest to us, viz., our own fair land of Canada— 
and among all the savage tribes whose lawless deeds both terrify 
and thrill the reader none are more deserving of attention than 
the great Ojibway Nation. 


The Ojibway tribes are scattered throughout the Dominion 
and embrace several branches, including the Ojibways proper, 
the Messissagas and Saulteaux. The name of the tribe has been 
spelled in various ways, as Ochipoes, Ouchepones, Ojibways, 
Ojibwas, Chippeways and Chippewas. The Algonquins also were 
originally one and the same people; they spoke, and still speak, 
the same language. 


The origin of the word ‘‘Ojibway’’ has never been satisfac- 
torily settled, although some authorities claim that the word 
means ‘‘voyager,’’ believing from their traditions that they had 
originally come from a great distance. Others claim that the 
word means ‘‘puckered up,”’ referring to the Ojibway’s inhuman 
method of roasting their captives over a fire until the skin 
puckered up with the heat; but one of their own historians—an 
Ojibway chief—claims that the true origin of the word is derived 
from the fact that at Council meetings, where the chiefs of many 
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tribes assembled, the Ojibways were the first to wear a peculiar 
foot-gear, which was puckered up at the toe—in other words, the 
mocassin; and from this circumstance derived their name, Qjib- 
ways—meaning “‘puckered up.’’ 


Some of the early traders who met them at the Falls of S. 8. 
Marie named them ‘‘Saulteau’’ from this circumstance. They 
were referred to with little difference in the orthography in Gen. 
Washington’s report in 1754 in his trip to La Boeuf, on Lake 
Erie, but are first mentioned by our treaty tribes in the general 
Treaty of Greenvillle of 1795, in which, with the Ottawas, they 
ceded the Island of Macinac. This grant became the base of the 
concessions made by them at S. S. Marie in the Treaty of June 
16, 1820. 


The Ojibways had their central location along the shores of 
Lake Superior, which is called in the Ojibway language Ke- 
che-gunne, and has been called ‘‘The Great Lake of the Ojib- 
ways.”’ 


The extent of the territory occupied by them is the largest 
of any Indian possessions of which there is any definite know- 
ledge. When the Champlain traders met them in 1610 their 
eastern boundary was marked by the waters of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, a mountain ridge on the north, and on the west a 
forest beyond which lay an almost boundless prairie. Their 
territory also extended along the Potomac, the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, but, especially, as stated above, along the shores of 
Lake Superior they held undisputed sway, that territory being 
always known as ‘‘the country of the Ojibways.’’ It comprised 
some of the most romantic and _ beautiful Scenery imaginable. 
There are sparkling waters falling over rocky beds, reflecting the 
mighty trees that for centuries have raised their stout branches 
above them. Here were miles of wild flowers whose sweet frag- 
rance was borne on the soft breezes, and which formed a carpet 
of colors as bright and beautiful as the rainbow that arches Niag- 
ara. The woodlands were composed of a great variety of trees, 
mostly pine, hemlock, oak, cedar and maple. As the traveller 
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approached the north he would meet birch, tamarack, spruce and 
evergreen. 


The mountains, rivers, lakes and caverns of the Ojibway 
eountry could not but impress the beholder with the fact that 
Nature had there built a home for Nature’s children. No wonder 
that amid such romantic surroundings, where the very spirit of 
poetry seemed to hover, the mystic and poetic nature of the In- 
dian has peopled it with creatures of his own imagination. In- 
numerable are the traditions related of it and its borders. Every 
point of land, every bay of water has its legendary story to tell, 
and it is that which renders the region around Lake Superior so 
superior to others in point of interest. The substance of Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem ‘‘Hiawatha’’ was founded upon an In- 
dian legend found in the works of Schoolcraft, and incorporated 
with various other Indian histories, native myths, customs and 
descriptions of scenery in the land inherited by the Ojibway 
tribes. You remember the reference: 


‘¢‘Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams— 
With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetition, 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains— 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

From the forests and the prairies, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways— 

From the land of the Decotahs. 

From the mountains, moors and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-Shuh-Gah 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 

I repeat them as I heard them 

From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer. 

Should you ask me where Nawadah 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward— 
Found these legends and traditions— 

I should answer, I should tell you,— 
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In the birds’ nests of the forest— 

In the lodges of the beaver— 

In the hoof-prints of the bison— 

In the eyrie of the eagle; 

All the wild fowl sang them to him, 
In the melancholy marshes. 
There are many other legends, 
Incantations, that were taught me, 
That were found along the wayside— 
Gathered in the fragrant copses— 
Blown me from the forest branches— 
Culled among the plumes of pine-trees, 
Scented from the vines and flowers— 
Whispered to me as I followed 

Flocks in land of honeyed meadows, 
Over hillocks green and golden, 

After sable-haired Murrikka, 

And the many-colored Kimmo. 

Many rhymes the cold has taught me, 
Many lays the rain has brought me 
Other songs the winds have sung me;— 
Many birds from many forests 

Oft have sung me lays in concord; 
Waves of sea and ocean billows— 
Music from the many waters— 

Music from the whole creation, 

Oft have been my guide and master.’’ 


One of the traditions of the Ojibways, as to their origin, as 
told by them, is as follows: - 


‘Our forefathers were living at the Great Salt Water to- 
ward the rising sun. The great Megis (meaning Sea-Shell) 
showed itself above the surface of the Great Water, and the rays 
of the sun for a long period were reflected from its glossy back. 
it gave warmth and light to the Au-ish-in-aub-ag (meaning the 
red race). All at once it sank into the deep and for a long time 
our ancestors were not blessed with its light. It rose to the 
surface and appeared again on the great river which drains the 
water of the great lakes, and again for a long time it gave life 
to our forefathers and reflected back the rays of the sin. Again 
it disappeared from sight and it rose not till it appeared to the 
eyes of the Au-ish-in-aub-ag on the shores of the first great lake. 
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Again it sank from sight and death daily visited the wigwams 
of our forefathers till it showed itself again and reflected the rays 
of the sun once more at Bow-e-ting (S. S. Marie). Here it re- 
mained for a long time, but once more and for the last time it 
disappeared and the An-ish-in-aub-ag was left in darkness and 
misery till it showed itself again at Mo-ning-wun-a-kaun-ing (La 
Pointe Island).’’ 


There is another tradition very similar to this told by the old 
men of an Ojibway village on Lake Superior, the only difference 
between the two traditions being that the otter is used in the same 
figurative manner as the sea-shell is in the other. This Otter, it 
is said, appeared to the Ojibways at the Great Salt Water, again 
at the River St. Lawrence, then at Lake Huron, again at S. 8. 
Marie, then at La Pointe, and lastly at Fond du lac, or the end of 
Lake Superior, where it is said to have forced the sand bank at 
the mouth of the St. Louis River; the place is still pointed out 
by the Indians where they believe the great otter broke through. 


According to tradition the Ojibways separated into different 
bands, some travelling towards the south and others westward 
and northward on the shores of Lake Superior, while a large body 
of them remained in the vicinity of the Soo. It is evident that 
a large band of them must have entered Pigeon River, on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and travelling westward became 
scattered widely throughout Algoma, locating at various points 
in the Thunder Bay and Rainy River Districts, where some of 
their descendents still remain. As they became known as the 
‘‘Hardwood or Timber People,’’ they must have lived for quite 
a long period in these districts, having entered Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories. 


The Ojibway proper and the Saulteaux have resided in 
Manitoba for a long time, a large camp of Ottawas and Ojibways 
having been located at the present site of the city of Winnipeg 
in the last decade of the 18th century. 


The Ojibways were great warriors. They carried on inces- 
sent war with the Sioux and Iroquois, the latter being compelled 
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to sue for peace, and were granted portions of land by their 
conquerors near Napanee and Grand River, and the Sioux were 
driven southward along with the Sacs and Foxes until the Ojib- 
ways became the possessors also of the region surrounding the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. 


The wars between the Ojibways and the Sioux originated 
in the question of the right of occupancy of the fisheries at the 
upper end of Lake Superior. The first battle between the Ojib- 
ways and the Eastern Iroquois was fought at a place near where 
Orillia is now situated, about a quarter of a mile northward. 
Here the Iroquois collected and awaited the attack of the Western 
Hurons and Ojibways. They resisted stoutly for three days, at 
the close of which tradition informs us they sued for mercy, which 
was granted, and the few survivors were allowed to depart. 


The second battle of any account was fought at Pigeon Lake, 
where the Iroquois made a strong fort. At this place great 
numbers of the Ojibways were killed. For a time the result was 
doubtful, but finally the Ojibways took the fort by storm and but 
few of the Iroquois were spared. 


The third battle was fought near Mud Lake, about twelve 
miles north of Peterboro. 


The Ojibways were friendly with the Hurons and sometimes 
espoused their cause against the Iroquois. The Six Nations were 
perhaps the greatest foes the Ojibways had, and were successful 
in some of their wars with them. The Ojibways gave them a 
name meaning ‘‘ Adders.”’ 


In former times the Ojibways used a war-flag. It was com- 
posed of the feathers of the rare grey eagle knitted together, and 
was over four feet long. When ready for war the flag was carried 
in the centre of the war party, while now and then the standard- 
bearer would wave it while the rest would send forth a piercing 
shout. | 


The eagle feather was worn by the warriors as a signal of 
their bravery. The feather had significant markings denoting 
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the principal exploits of the warrior. An eagle feather tipped 
with a piece of red flannel was the privilege enjoyed by one who 
had killed an enemy. When split from the top toward the middle 
the feather denoted that the wearer had been wounded by an 
arrow; or, if there were painted upon it a small red spot, it sig- 
nified that he had been wounded by a bullet. The war-bonnet 
having several eagle feathers was worn only by those who had 
killed many of their foes. 


They had several sacred feasts. They prayed and made 
sacrifices to propitiate the evil spirits which were supposed to 
dwell in the caves, strangely contorted trees, peculiar-looking 
stones, rapids of rivers, and, indeed, in any strange objects of 
nature. They sought to allay storms upon the lake by sacrific- 
ing a black dog, fastening a stone to his neck and casting him 
into the angry waters. Offerings of tobacco, clothing and trink- 
ets were made to the spirits. Stone boulders were raised to the 
dignity of idols, and as the warriors passed them on their expe- 
ditions they made offerings to them. 


There were several classes of Mystery Men among them, viz., 
the Wabeno, Jessakid, Herbalist and Midi. 


The Wabeno, or Men of Dawn, constituted a class of men who 
practiced mysterious rites by which they conferred upon the 
hunter the power of securing success in the hunting expeditions; 
also enabling men and women to exercise an unfailing influence 
over certain persons, also claiming by means of magic arts. to 
enable people to handle red-hot stones without being burned. 


The Jessakid was the prophet, the revealer of hidden truth, 
who was supposed to have received a special gift from the 
Thunder god, by which he performed feats of jugglery which 
astonished the natives and held them in dread of these mystery 
men. 


The Herbalist was skilled in the knowledge of plants of 
medical value, and practised the art of healing. Women as well 
as men were found in this class, as they are also to be found 
amongst the Blackfoot and Cree Indians. 
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The Midi united in his person the office of priest and medical 
man. The term ‘‘medical priesthood’’ will appropriately apply 
to this class of men. There are four degrees or grades of Midi, 
the entrance to-each of which is by means of elaborate rites and 
feasts. 


It must not be forgotten that the Ojibways, together with 
the great Ottawa Chief, Pontiac, were the sanguinary actors on 
that terrible occasion of the attack and capture of Fort Michili- 
macinaec, where so many British were massacred. 


Regarding the language of the Ojibways, travellers who have 
sojourned among them and have learned their tongue pronounce 
it to be a very musical and beautiful language—indeed, it has 
been termed ‘‘the Greek of America.’ It possesses a richness 
of vocabulary not to be found in other Indian tongues. 


Picture writing was used as a means of recording histories of 
‘their conquests and records of national exploits, songs, feasts, 
etc., and these record were made on birch-bark and stone bould- 
ers. This mode of picture-writing embodied the beginnings of 
literature amongst a people not blessed with the privileges of 
civilized life. 


The Indians are very careful about preserving records. Most 
Indian tribes of the west have places in which they deposit the 
records which they value. The Ojibways had three such deposit- 
ories near the waters of Lake Superior. Ten of the wisest and 
most venerable of the nation dwelt near these, and were appoint- 
ed guardians over them. Fifteen years intervened between each 
opening. At the end of this time these receptacles were opened, 
and if any of them had become spoiled they were taken away and 
replaced by new ones. 


In times of danger or war, beads and shells were used for 
the purpose of conveying a message. The beads and shells were 
colored and each had a meaning according to its place on the 
string. Black indicated war or death; White, peace and pros- 
perity ; Red, the heart of an enemy; partial White or Red meant 
the beginning of peace in time of war. 
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This mode was practised by Pontiac in his appeals to the 
Indians on Lakes Michigan and Huron. The Indians say these 
beads cannot tell false stories, as it is impossible for the man who 
carries it to either alter or add to them. 


The Ojibways were friends with the French and very hostile 
to the British; many of them had intermarried with the French, 
and this formed a strong link between them. A chief of their 
tribe (Ma-nong-e-se-da) led his warriors under Montcalm at the 
taking of Quebec. 


The Jesuit missionaries as early as 1641 visited them at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and they were followed by other missionaries in later 
years. 


The first Protestant missions among them were established 
by the Moravians. About the year 1820 a strong missionary 
spirit was aroused among the Christian people of Ontario, and in 
the ten succeeding years the Ojibways were visited by Anglican 
and Methodist missionaries. A great impetus was given to the 
work by the conversion of an Ojibway chief, the English transla- 
tion of whose name was ‘‘John Sunday.’’ This man travelled 
and preached for some years among his tribe, and such were his 
oratorical gifts that he was listened to with great interest by 
many audiences composed of white people. 


We believe in the ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ in the best sense 
of the word, and it is right that the fittest should survive; yet 
let us as the all-conquering White Race sympathize somewhat 
with the feelings of our savage predecessors as they found them- 
selves forced backward and ever backward before the on-coming 
tide of civilization—they, who thought themselves the possessors 
of these wonderful mountains, lakes, rivers and grassy slopes— 
who roamed unchallenged through those trackless forests, and 
whose dreaded war-whoop and savage cries of triumph were 
echoed back from mountain peak and lofty cavern, and who, in 
their own untutored way, loved this land which we love, and were 
indeed ‘“‘Lords of the North’—yet ours the high privilege and 
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right to enter in and possess the land, and as true ‘‘Builders of 


Empire’’ do what we can in helping Canada to fulfil the high 
destiny intended for her by Heaven. 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of the dark-blue lake and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shoek— 
Our own green land forever. 
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i-choes from IS37-8 


BY J. H. LAND 


The modern student of Canadian history will, no doubt, 
smile over the records of the little fracas incident to our settling 
down to the enjoyment of the greatest measure of constitutional 
liberty possessed by any modern community. It speaks volumes 
for the steadiness and character of our forebears, that the dis- 
turbance was so small and evanescent, notwithstanding the 
efforts of our interested neighbors to foment the dispute. 


In Western Canada, Wentworth County, and the Town of 
Hamilton, seem to have been the centre of military activity. 
After the affair at Gallows Hill, punitive expeditions, command- 
ed by Hamilton’s ‘‘Grand Old Man’’ of those days, Sir Allan 
Napier MacNab, were despatched from this point against Dr. 
Duncom, beyond Brantford, and McKenzie’s ‘“‘host of Patriots”’ 
at Navy Island. 


To the ‘‘Men of Gore’’ fell the weight of the task of dis- 
persing the various bands of malcontents, and keeping the more 
prudent of the disaffected from getting into mischief. At Ham- 
ilton was also maintained a depot for the supply of men and 
munitions to the active units in the field. 


The documents I have secured consist mainly of general 
orders, proclamations, correspondence, muster rolls, reports of 
scouts, and of the officers of guards, patrols and pickets posted in 
and around the town. Reports written by hands long since dust; 
crabbed the writing, in many of them, as befits hands far more 
used to axe or plough than quills, yet ready with firm grip on 
sword or musket to defend their rights and homes. 
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I have made these reports the subject of this paper, as being 
of local interest, and dealing with names and incidents peculiar 


to the County of Wentworth. I hope to take up the orders, ete., 


later. 


The period covered is from Dec. 23rd, 1837, to July, 1838, 
though the dates are in few cases consecutive, and the gaps 
many and vexing. 


There were five of these guards, aS well as two pickets, all | 


furnished by the 8rd Regt. of Gore Militia, commanded by Col. 
Robert Land, and the officers who commanded them and signed 
the reports included the names of men well known in their day, 
and in some cases of those who left their mark in the community 
and on the records of their town. Many of them were veterans 
of the war of 1812. : 


The most complete series of these reports is that of the Main 
Guard, which was posted at the Court House, and was an officer’s 
guard of 40 men. 


Capt. John Secord furnishes the first report, and his comment 
is: ‘‘Nothing extry since guard mount, only 2 men sent in for 
being Drunk.’’ The list of articles in charge of the Guard will 
sound strange to modern ears. Here is the list: 


‘‘l Capt., 1 Lieut., 1 sergeant, 40 privates, 18 blankets, 22 
firelocks, 22 bayonets, 22 ramrods, 22 flints, 22 side belts, 22 pouch 
belts, — slings, 22 pouches, 22 seabbards, 22 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 1 guard room, 2 windows, 1 table, 4 benches, 1 stove, 1 stove- 
pipe, 2 sentry. boxes, No. of sentrys by day, 10; No. of sentrys 
by night, 10.’’ 


‘““Flints,’’ “‘ramrods’’ and ‘‘firelocks’’ are to-day unknown 
terms. It is very unlikely that any of our citizen soldiers have 
ever seen such things. 


Capt. J. J. Pettitt has this to say, 27th Dec.: ‘‘ James Pegg 
detained as a witness, by John Applegarth, left in my charge by 
Capt. Hughson, who is still left in charge of Capt. D. Lewis. 
Was in my charge 1 day, 1 night. I turned out my relief regular- 
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ly every two hours by day, and every hour by night. I visited 
my sentinels frequently by day and by night, and found them on 
their post.’’ 


Although ‘‘left in his charge,’’ Capt. D. Lewis fails to men- 
tion the fact in his report the next day. 


The next item of interest is Capt. Thos. Wilson’s report, Jan. 
5th, 1838 (written in the clear mercantile hand of Lieut. Chas. 
Magill), of the arrest of ‘‘Mr. Miller, confined by order of W. 

Seott-Burn, Asst. Staff Adjt. In charge 1 night.’’ He accounts 
~ for only 13 blankets, 20 firelocks, ramrods, flints, and rounds of 
ammunition, 18 bayonets and 5 belts and pouches. 


Capt. Henry Beasley, on the 6th, reports: ‘‘Miller, a prisoner, 
confined 2 days and 2 nights. Joshua Lynn, confined by order 
of Col. Commanding, 1 night. 15 bayonets given to the escort 
to Toronto.’’ 


Capt. Joseph Birney reports the same two prisoners the next 
day. 


Ensign Robt. Land, on the 8th, reports the confinement of 
‘John Barkwell, by the officer of the guard, for disobedience of 
orders,’’ but he makes no mention of the two unfortunates named 
above. 


Capt. WW. ob. Vanevery, however, brings them on the scene 
again on the 9th, when he says, ‘‘Ichabod Miller confined by 
order of the Commanding Officer, 3 days, 4 nights. Joshua Lind, 
ditto, 2 days, 8 nights. Andrew Miller sent from Chippewa per 
order of Col. MacNab, in charge of Capt. Adams. Joseph ‘Leflan, 
by Major Land, 38rd Gore Militia. Each 1 night. Capt. Adams 
called upon me this morning, the 9th, at 10 o’clock, and demanded 
the General Order sent with Andrew Miller from Chippewa. I 
returned the General Order to Capt. Adams and he gave it to 
Sheriff McDougall and took the Sheriff’s receipt for the delivery 
of prisoner Miller. Kearns Kearney, private, deserted from the 
main guard at 2 p.m. Grand Rounds at | a. m. Guard did not 
turn out in consequence of having to open the iron gate in the 
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hall of the goal which I thought most prudent to keep closed 
during the night.’’ 


The Millers went by the soubriquet of ‘‘Yanky’’ and natur- 
ally fell under suspicion, which their movements did not tend to 


allay, so the arrest followed. However, they became good citi- | 


zens afterwards, and perhaps their taste of British law, added 
to their respect for the country of their adoption. 


Under date of the 10th, Capt. James Hughson reports the 
confinement of John Brown and Jonathan Abby, on order of Jos. 
Rousseaux. In his charge half a day. 


Capt. Henry Beasley reports these two on the 14th as having 
been confined 4 days, 4 nights, ‘‘by order of the Col. Command- 
ing,’’ and of ‘‘Silas B. Winton, by the same, 1 day 1 night.’’ 


Next day Capt. Vanevery reports them still in charge, and 
in addition, ‘‘Jacob Emory, sent by Capt. Biggar from Oakville. 
In charge of Capt. Moore, Charles Harman, sent by the same.”’ 
Also “Robert Henderson, by order of the Commanding Officer at 
Hamilton, Crime, sent from B. office ;’’ whatever that might mean. 


We find the names of these four appearing at intervals in 
the reports up to the 20th, when Capt. John Secord reports Brown 
and Abby only, and says, ‘‘Four prisoners in the course of the 
evening were sent in for rioting, and released again. The sher- 


iff took possession of Parker’s corners this morning at nine 
o’clock.”’ 


This Parker was a storekeeper, and his name is mentioned in 
the Life of McKenzie as one of the patriots who suffered arrest, 
was sent to Toronto, tried and served three months imprisonment. 
He must have been caught at the ‘‘lines’’ as there is no mention 
of his arrest and confinement here. 


Things seem to have gone on quietly until April, for we have 
nothing more exciting reported than an occasional ‘“desertion,’’ 
‘“intoxication,’’ ete. But on April 5 Capt. Thos. Davis reports: 
‘“At twelve o’clock p. m. a small party of men seen in rear of the 
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Court House by sentry, and a few men straggled about the gaol 
at the same time, who would not reply to sentry’s challenga 
Lieut. MeDavid and party turned out from the barracks, sup- 
ported by the mounted patrol, but failed to fall in with the 
party.’’ 


This was probably the abortive attempt of sympathizers to 
release the state prisoners confined in the gaol, which is referred 
to in a ‘‘private and confidential’’ letter from Col. MacNab to 
Col. Land. 


The rest of the reports, up to June 11th, which is the last, 
have only a few ‘‘drunk and disorderly’’ prisoners reported. 
Capt. Elijah Secord, the officer in charge on that date, complains 
bitterly of the filthy state of the guard room—‘‘no bed for officers 
or men, have to lie on the floor, or stand up all night,’’ ete. 


The Armory Guard. There are but eight of its reports pre- 
served, and they are without incident with one exception, the 
formula being ‘‘Nothing extry since mounting guard”’ and the 
time of visits by the Grand Rounds and Patrols. The excep- 
tion is the reported arrest of one corporal and one private for 
intoxication. The signatures to these reports are those of Lieuts. 
John MeDavid and John Snider, Ensigns Elisha Bingham of 
Glanford, George Hughson, and E. W. Secord. After April 10th 
it seems to have been reduced to a sergeant’s guard, for the re- 
ports are signed by Sergeants Robert Duffy, James Huff, and 
Henry Watts. 


Lieut. Elisha Bingham was an uncle of Dr. Geo. W. Bingham 
of this city, and, as illustrating the division of families over the 
burning questions of that day, his brother, Dr. Bingham’s father, 
was a warm sympathizer of McKenzie, though this sympathy 
did not carry him beyond a little quiet help extended to refugees 
and suspects. 


The Barrack Guard. There are only a few of its reports at 
hand, and only one incident worthy of mention. I give it 
verbatum: ‘‘At night a person passing was challenged by the 
sentry and refused to stop. Sentry said he would fire upon him, 
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to which answer made, ‘‘Fire and be damned, you have no flint 
in your gun.’ Nothing extry since guard mounted.’’ 


That must have been a reckless roysterer, truly, to take such 
chances. 


The names appended to the reports are those of Sergeants 
T. A. Carpenter, James Coombs, James Adair, Patrick Reid, 
Joshua Applegarth, and Moses Coombs. 


But one of the reports of the Castle Guard is extant. Lieut. 
John Snider reports the arrest of Mr. Spohn, who was sent in 
under escort. 


The Bank Guard. This was composed of a Subaltern, Sergt., 
Corp., and 14 men. The premises guarded were those of the 
old Gore Bank, in the building now occupied as a residence, cor. 
of King and Bay streets. There are but three of its reports. The 
first 1s signed by Lieut. John Young, who was afterwards one of 
Hamilton’s leading wholesale merchants. Both the others are 
signed Edward Griffin, Ensign. In one of them he says: ‘‘The 
picket at Daly’s noisy, several returned from duty intoxicated.’’ 


The Beasley’s Hollow Picket was a Sergeant’s Guard, con- 
sisting of Sergt., Corp. and twelve men, and was posted on the 
Dundas Road, in the romantic valley which still bears the name, 
the probable location of the guard room being in a tavern that 
used to stand on the north of the road at the foot of the hill, this 
side of the old tollgate. In the only report we have, Sergeant 
James Walker says, ‘‘At half past eleven a man who refused to 
give his name, apparently in liquor, came to the guard house; he 
would not say where he lived, sent a file of men with him to the 
main guard, and gave him to the charge of the main guard. 
Nothing further of interest.’’ 


The Mountain Picket. This was also a Sergeant’s Guard, 
and we have seven of its reports. It was stationed at the top 
of the John street mountain road, occupying a room in the pre- 
decessor of the Mountain View Hotel, as a guard room. 
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Lieut. John McDavid reports on the 28rd Dee., /37 that 
‘Capt. Hamilton and five men of the First Gore passed and re- 
turned A. M. for Toronto expedition.’’ ‘‘James Flood of Capt. 
Secord’s Co., applied to go to Binbrook.”’ 


Sergt. H. A. Carpenter makes no comment on passers by, or 
else he had an off day, when everybody kept at home. 


Sergt. James Walker, on the 3rd Jan., /38, reports, ‘*10.45 
passed team with volunteers from Woodstock to Chippewa. 3.30 
despatch rider from Toronto for Ancaster.’’ 


Serg’ts George Fox and Peter Smith have nothing to say 
except that they were visited by the usual patrols. 


Sergt. Simon Harrison, on Jan. 10th, makes up for their 
reticence by the following wealth of detail: ‘‘Placed the guard at 
7 o’clock. 1% past 7, a man with a waggon and oxen passed, Nel- 
son Wills by name, to his residence on Mr. John Davis’s farm, 
from Hamilton, selling hay. 15 minutes to 8, Mr. Seott-Burn 
passed on horseback, gave the countersign. 10 minutes to 8, a 
man and woman in a gigg, Man’s name Mr. Baley, from Hamilton 
to Mr. Geddes’s. 20 minutes after 8, a Mr. G. H. Richards on 
horse from Chippawa to Brantford, and a Mr. Greeney also on 
horse and armed, with despatches to Brantford, with a pass from 
James Racey, which I read, also a receipt of the despatch where 
Mr. MacNab’s name appeared. They did answer all questions 
freely, but no countersign. 20 minutes to 9, John Cuffy, with 
team to Ancaster, known by guard. 15 minutes to 9, Nathaniel 
Condon, with five teams from Brantford. 9 o’clock, Two men 
and one woman, could, or would not give a satisfactory account 
of themselves, sent them under a guard of two men to the Capt. 
of the main guard, as they wished to go to Hamilton. 5 minutes 
past 10, A man and woman in a gigg, Harris Fraser by name, 
from Brantford to Mr. Jarvis’s in Hamilton. 15 minutes past 
10, Moses Whitehead, from Chippewa to his residence at Joseph 
Crichenagh’s, on horseback. 20 minutes past 10, Mr. Burkholder 
from the Lines, Gave the password. 15 minutes to 11, Zacharia 
Jacobs and William Hannon, to their residence in Glanford, from 
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- Hamilton. These gave the word ‘‘Lewiston’’ as the countersign. 
Were taken prisoners, but being well known by the guard I let 
them pass. They were on horseback. 10 minutes past 11, A 
team from Brantford, two men, William Diving a passenger, and 
Robert Harris a coloured man. Their business was moving a 
family from Hamilton, Now returning. 20 minutes past 11, A 
team from Hamilton, James Upfold, known by guard. Half past 
1, visited by Grand Rounds, Capt. Beasley and Sergt. O’Haron. 
This man gave the countersign so loud that all my sentry’s heard 
it. 6 0’clock, Lieut. Kearns, mounted and armed with sword and 
pistols, from Home to Hamilton. Said he belonged to the 3rd 
Gore Cavalry. Half past 6, I called in my guard.”’ 


Sergt. G. Simpson closes the list, Date Jan. 21st. He says: 
*“‘John Moon, 7 A. M. hailed, says he is from Chippewa to Cale- 
donia, but a resident of Oakville, belonging to N. B. Regt. 
Quarter past nine, hailed two teams which had been with 42nd 
Regt. to Brantford. Teamsters names Steven McDonald and 
Andrew Smith.’’ 


Now, a few words about the officers whose reports have been 
quoted: Capt. Joseph Birney, of Nelson Township, was out in 
1812 participating in most, if not all, of the battles in the Niag- 
ara Peninsula. He became a member of Barton Lodge of Free- 
masons soon after its formation, and at the time of his death was 
its oldest member. He, too, it was, who carried the news of the 
declaration of rebellion to Col. Land. Information that enabled 
the “‘Men of Gore’’ to be promptly on hand when needed. The 
information was secured in this way: His brother-in-law, Dr. 
Crombie, of Streetsville, was a member of the Council, headed by 
McKenzie, which decided to appeal to arms, in 1837. The min- 
ority, headed by Dr. Crombie, fought hard for the continuance 
of the constitutional methods, but in vain. When, at 4 a. m., the 
resolution for rebellion was finally passed, the Doctor rode at 
once home to Streetsville, calling on the way at Capt. Birney’s. 
Being pledged to secrecy, he managed to give, more by manner 
than word, a hint of the threatened danger. No sooner did the 
Captain realize this than he started post haste for Hamilton, to 
report. On his way he warned Capt. ‘‘Oakey’’ Chisholm that 
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McKenzie had taken up arms, and that veteran, waiting for no 
orders got as many of his men together as he could reach on short 
notice, and took boat for Toronto. On their arrival there, so well 
had the rebel’s secret been kept, they found the Fort and Arsenal 
guarded by but one man, but that man was afterwards the 
Lord Chief Justice of Upper Canada. His name was Robinson. 
Needless to say, the attempt made by the rebels to secure the fort 
that day was foiled. 


Capt. James Hughson is the man after whom two of our 
streets are named. He also was ‘‘out’’ in 1812. 


Lieut. Chas. Magill was at this time a clerk in Isaac Buch- 
anan’s store. Afterwards the town’s leading retailer. Was 
elected its Mayor and represented it in parliament. 


The W. Scott-Burn referred to in Capt. Wilson’s report, was 
paymaster for the district. Defaulted and absconded. The Col. 
Commanding, being his bondsman, had to make good the amount 
taken. 


Capt. Elijah Secord. An 1812 veteran. 


Capt. Daniel Lewis, of Saltfleet, participated in the cam- 
paigns of 1812. 


Capt. Peter H. Hamilton, whose family name was bestowed 
upon this Ambitious City. 


Capt. W. B. Vanevery, whose name appears as ‘‘clerk of the 
sessions of the peace.”’ 


Capt. John Secord. Capt. Henry Beasley, the father of our 
former City Clerk. Capt. J. J. Pettit, of Saltfleet. All three of 
these were veterans of the war. 


Capt. John Applegarth, builder of the old flour mills on the 
Waterdown road, and a pioneer in the flour and feed business in 
the city. On the night of Col. Harvey’s surprise party at Stoney 
Creek, he had charge of a picket posted on top of the mountain 
to guard against surprise by a body of Americans, supposed to 
be marching from Port Dover. 


Capt. Thomas Choate, of Glanford, a descendant of the fam- 
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ily that has given some famous men to the service of the U.S. 


Lieut John Gage, of Bartonville. Lieut. Thos. Davis. Lieut. 
John MeDavid. Lieut. John Snider, of Ancaster. 


Ensign M. B. Secord had at first a commission in the 3rd Gore 
Cavalry, and was with his troop in the march against Dr. Dun- 
com, in Scotland, when the Captain’s horse was shot. On his 
return he exchanged into the infantry. 


Robert Land, Jr., was a son of the Col. Commanding, and the 
father of R. EK. A. Land, of Toronto, Past President of the U. E. L. 
_ Association. ~ 


George Hughson, who participated in the battle of Stoney 
Creek, and was one of the party under Plenderleath, who charged 
on and captured the American guns. He admitted that there 
were not many of the battles in that war that he had not a hand 
in. He it was who at Quéenston helped to keep the Americans 
penned up on the river bank nearly a!! night. 


With so large a proportion of the officers familiar with 
military duties under conditions of actual warfare, it is not sur- 
prising to find the service efficiently performed. The reports of 
the Grand Rounds, officers of the day, and horse patrols, being, 
with few exceptions, but a repetition of the formula ‘‘ Visited the 
guards’’ (such hours), ‘‘found the sentries alert and guards 
vigilant.’’ One exception being the reported arrest of Lieut. 
Tailor, of the Main Guard, for being absent from his guard, and 
found in an intoxicated condition. 

These fragmenary echoes from those troublous times, while 
evidencing -the military ardour that is paralleled today by the 
parades of the ‘‘fighting 13th,’’ the ‘‘kilties’’ and the ‘‘Battery,’’ 
present the saddening thought that the names of those who stood 
fast by their duty and country, when need was, are but very 
sparsely duplicated in the muster rolls of these corps today. 
Indeed, many of their families have died out and scattered until 
not one of the names remain in the County of Wentworth. But 
Canada today stands as a noble monument to the loyalty of those 
sturdy yeomen, and their names are engraved as with chisels of 
steel on everlasting granite in the hearts of their countrymen. 


ee 
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Imdian Ossuary Near Shelttield 


ay 
—_ 


Jan. 7, 1914. 
Mr. J. H. Smith, 


President Wentworth Historical Society. 


Dear Mr. Smith :— 


I am reminded that I was to get you the particulars of the 
Indian haunts near my father’s farm south of Sheffield for your 
collection of information on the Indians of Wentworth County. 


“Some twelve years ago, by accident, we came upon signs of 
Indian bones while plowing in a small four acre field to the east 
of Fairchild’s Creek, directly opposite where my father’s house 
now stands. Upon investigation, we found, by digging deeper, 
that there was apparently a burial place, as we uncovered some 
fifty Indian skulls as well as the large bones of the thigh and 
arm. These were all deposited in the one pit, evidently showing 
that they had been deposited there at one time. There were no 
evidences of any material used for covering the bones. The 
skulls were those of adult persons, possibly warriors who had 
fallen in some battle the Indians had with their enemies. Fair- 
child’s ereek used to be a prominent Indian trail, and the In- 
dians used to come up north for the purpose of gathering fruit, 
which was very abundant some distance of possibly three-quarters 
of a mile farther up the creek. At this point on the creek was 
established the homestead of one of Wentworth’s pioneers, Mr. 
Joseph Cornell, father of my late grandmother. She used to tell 
many stories of the Indians passing and re-passing their home in 
her childhood days. She said they always camped on this height 
of land to the east of the creek and would sometimes remain in 
camp for several days.”’ 


Wishing you the very best for 1914, and with kind regards, 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
OSCAR MAIN. 
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Notes on the Imdian IBurial Mound 


FOOT OF EMERALD STREET, HAMILTON 


By J. H: LAND 


When Robert Land cleared up his farm, which comprised 
lot 12, lst concession and B. F.—bounded by what are now Went- 
worth, Emerald and Barton streets and the Bay, he found an 
Indian burial mound at the N. W. corner of the farm, within a 
hundred yards of the bay shore on the line of Emerald street. In 
shape it was a round cone, some 20 feet high and about 50 in 
diameter at the base. That many years had elapsed since its con- 
struction was indicated by the fact of a number of oak trees 
fully eight inches through found growing on and around it. A 
well defined trail led over it to the Bay. As the land became 
cleared and cultivated, the trees were cut away, and gradually 
the mound was worked down till it was possible to run the plow 
over it. No remains having been found, doubts were expressed 
as to its being a grave, though there were abundant evidences 
of the field having been a battle ground—many small heaps of 
sling stones, as well as arrow and spearheads of flint, being 
turned up when the plow was first put through the ground. 
These would indicate the fall of a warrior, his sling stones, of 
course, being left where he fell. And it was argued that the 
grave was probably that of a chief, buried on the scene of his vic- 
tory or defeat. This grave question happened to be settled by 
the writer, who, when plowing the field for, what turned out to 
be, the last time, turned up the skeleton of a man on the top of 
the mound. The bones were easily crumbled, showing that 
many years had passed since the burial. There was no time to 
investigate further then, and the matter was neglected. No 
weapons or ornaments were turned up, nor has any attempt been 
made to search the mound since. It is now the property of the 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. 
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Tales of tle iLimes 


By J. H. Lanp 


The battle of Stony Creek had been fought, and won. The 
invading army had been driven to, and were penned up in, Fort 
George. The whole country between the ‘‘Heights’’ and the 
‘‘Tines’’ were occupied by the British troops, militia, and Indians, 
and forays and skirmishes were of daily occurrence. 


Among the more active of the Yankee militia officers was 
Dr. Cyrenius Chapin, the Sheriff of Niagara County, N. Y., who 
had organized a band of marauders for the avowed purpose of 
pillaging the already nearly ruined residents of Niagara Pen- 
insula, friend and foe alike, as a punishment, or ‘‘in reprisal for, 
the sacking and destruction of a village in Maryland by the boats 
of the British fleet, and for the purpose of clearing the frontier 
of persons inimical to the United States.’’ In pursuance of this 
laudable design, the Doctor had shown a good deal of energy, and 
made himself cordially detested by the loyal inhabitants. He in- 
stigated the attack on Lieut. Fitzgibbons at the Beaver Dams 
on June 24th, 1813, and had the mortification of finding himself, 
and the whole of his forces, captive to that doughty officer, in- 
stead of being his captor. The Doctor and his fellow captives, to 
the number of 600, were taken to the ‘‘Heights’’ as prisoners of 
war, whence they were sent in detachments to Kingston. 


I propose to follow only the Doctor and his freebooters, who, 
when their turn came, were embarked in 5 batteaux from Beas- 
ley’s Landing, just below Dundurn. The Guard, composed of 
10 militiamen, under the command of Major Daniel Showers, of 
Ancaster, were well armed, and had a batteau to themselves, but 
each boat had four oars, prisoners as well as guards, a mistake 
that led to disaster later. 
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This Guard seems to have been, with one exception, a care- 
fully selected body of men, for besides the redoubtable Com- 
mander, the names of Daniel McAfee, Robt. Lucas, and Robert 
Hughson, have come down to us, all noted for their fearlessness, 
loyalty, and love of fighting. Another name has also come down, 
but with another savor altogether—Joe Treet, ‘‘the Traitor,’’ 
they ever after called him. 


At daybreak, one day about the middle of July, the flotilla 
started on a voyage that was to be a good deal longer for some 
and shorter for others, than they dreamed of. There is no record 
of, and tradition is silent, as to who was responsible for the ar- 
rangements made for the convoy. When the Officer of the Day, 
Lieut. Robert Land, came on duty, knowing that there had been 
a batch of prisoners sent off, he made enquiries as to the number, 
guards, who they were, boats, oars, orders, etc., and on being in- 
formed as above, and that the orders were that the guard boat 
should lead the flotilla, stared in amazement, and said, ‘‘My God! 
man, our men are captured! Didn’t they know any better than 
to give the prisoners as many oars as the guards? And then to 
put them in the front, too, where all the Yankees have to do is 
to pull up to them and take them like rats in a trap. You may 
bid our men good-bye, for you’ll not see them again.’’ 


And he was right. The flotilla pulled through the ‘‘outlet’’ 
(a shallow natural channel between the Bay and the Lake, about 
half-way between the present canal and the Brant House) into 
the lake, and made its way slowly towards Toronto, or York, as 
it then was. There was a good deal of talking among the 
Yankees, in which Dr. Chapin took a leading part, and when a 
halt for breakfast was made, Treet, one of the guard, stood up in 
the boat, and, waving his hat, called out, ‘‘Grog time, boys, it’s 
grog time.’’ As if this was the signal agreed upon, the prisoners 
closed in at once on the unsuspecting guard, and as they lay 
alongside, threw themselves upon them, demanding their sur- 
render. Lieut. Showers, McAfee, and Lucas, were fortunate 
enough to be able to make a brief resistance, and knocked some of 
their assailants overboard. The former knocking Treet down, 
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and accusing him of having betrayed them. In a few minutes 
it was over, and as had been predicted, the victors were van- 
quished, and the prisoners were taking their captors to Fort 
Niagara. There they were received, as may well be imagined, 
with open arms. The Canadian prisoners were at once started 
off on their march to the military prison at Greenbush, N. Y., near 
Albany, where they found a goodly number of their compatriots. 
They were treated fairly well, but were continually urged to take 
the oath of allegiance and stay in the States; but we may well 
imagine the scornful refusal that proposition received. 


They were kept well posted in ‘‘war news’’ by the prison 
guards, and it seems that at that early day our American cousins 
exhibited a good deal of the enterprise and fertility of imagina- 
tion, so fully developed in their own rebellion fifty years later, 
in furnishing a first-class article of war news, in unlimited quan- 
tity. Canada was conquered.—Vincent a prisoner in Buffalo— 
Scott’s headquarters were in York—Kingston was occupied— 
Montreal burned—and Quebec had fallen—with full details of 
the victors’ operations. But it was all wasted. Our boys smiled 
a sweet incredulous smile, and asked if that was the latest they 
had. Didn’t they know that we had bombarded Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, nor heard of the capture of Washington and 
Oswego, as well as many other little items of comforting, though 
imaginary news. 


Time passed on, and though Treet was with them in the 
prison, they saw, or thought they saw, that he was treated better 
than they were, had more liberty allowed him, was a frequent 
visitor to the guard house, as a guest of the officers, and general- 
ly put on an air of, ‘‘It’s only a matter of choice’’; all tending to 
confirm the existing suspicion of his treachery. At length they 
decided to punish him. They by some means secured a rope, 
made a noose in one end, and a loop in the other, and as the 
rooms were opened, and the prisoners came out with their buek- 
ets, McAfee and others grabbed the unfortunate Treet, slipped the 
noose over his head, carried him out on the gallery surrounding the 
upper tier of the prison, and putting the loop over the top of one 
of the iron bars, hoisted the traitor, with a ‘‘Yo, heave! here he 
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goes!’’ over the spikes, to fall twelve or fourteen feet to the 
ground, or, if the rope caught and held all right, to be hanged, as 
effectually as on the most approved style of gallows. 


How it happened, none of them could ever explain; the rope 
held all right, and when Treet got to the end of it, the jerk broke 
the quarter inch spike short off, and Treet and the rope, and the 
spike, all tumbled to the ground in a heap. Another contingent 
of the ‘‘Avengers’’ was on hand below, and the luckless traitor 
was instantly seized, carried at full run to the ‘‘latrine’’ and 
dumped unceremoniously into it. The guards heard the commo- 
tion, and, guided by some of Treet’s friends, at length found and 
dragged him out. On carrying the body out of the prison, and 
summoning the Surgeon, it was found that he was alive, and 
comparatively unhurt; so he was taken to the hospital, given a 
much needed bath, and in a few days was apparently as well as 
ever. He was not put back in the prison, however, for his vic- 
tims, as they believed themselves to be, declared they would 
finish him next time, sure. 


It may well be supposed that the restraints of prison life 
grew more and more irksome to such daring spirits as McAfee 
and Lucas, and more than one attempt to escape was made. As 
much, I fear, to try the mettle of the guards as with the hope of 
getting away, more than one brush between them and the ‘‘d-n 
Yankees’’ occurred to break the monotony of their lives. Their 
tilts with their captors kept alive and intensified the feelings of 
hatred and contempt engendered by the war, and when the early 
frosts of winter had come, it finally culminated in a mutiny, and 
a successful one, at that. A part of the prisoners’ work was the 
unloading and carrying in of the wood, brought on wagons daily, 
for the prison use, and this work was always performed under 
the watchful eyes of the guard, just inside the gates, which were 
generally left open till it was finished. On this particular oc- 
casion, the chaffing and taunts exchanged between the Canuck 
prisoners and the teamsters and guards, seems to have had a par- 
ticularly irritating effect, and a guard, losing his temper, ordered 
McAfee to ‘‘shut his mouth, and move faster,’’ emphasizing his 
remark with the point of his bayonet, applied to the portion of the 
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offender’s anatomy that was at the time most easily assailable. 
This was the torch to the tow. With a yell of rage McAfee 
sprang at the guard like a tiger, felled him to the ground with a 
blow from the stick of wood he had in his hand at the time, and 
then shouting to his comrades to follow him, he rushed to the 
guard house, knocking over a couple of sentries on his way, who 
were too much astonished at the outburst to use their muskets. 
These were secured by the Canadians, and a brief struggle at the 
guard house resulted in the capture and disarmament of the whole 
guard. Flushed by this success, their next move was to rush to 
the Arsenal, which was quickly captured, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, every prisoner was armed, and the Greenbush 
prison was in the hands of Canadian Yeomen. A council of war 
was held, and it was proposed to fight their way across New 
York State, back to Canada. While the discussion that this 
proposition provoked was going on, their sentries reported that 
the troops guarding the prison were in motion, coming to drive 
them into durance vile. But our brave boys were ready, and 
hastily loading a cannon, and manning the stockade, they hailed 
the approaching Yankees with a stern order to ‘‘Halt!’ or a vol- 
ley of musket and grape-shot would make them. The Yankees 
saw that they were in a fix, so, hoisting a white flag, the command- 
ing officer went forward, ordered them to lay down their arms at 
once, and return to the prison. A command that was greeted 
with yells of derisive laughter, and a counter command to him 
to disband his troops at once, or they would be swept from the 
face of the earth. He then repeated the command, adding that 
he would give them two hours in which to comply with it, and at 
the same time threatened, in case of their failure to do so, to 
hang every man of them. ‘‘When you get us,’’ laughed the bold 
Canadians, ‘‘you may!’’ Among those who were naturally looked 
to as leaders, a serious discussion followed. A march to the 
frontier meant marching right on to the Yankee armies, warned 
by couriers of their advance, long before they got half way to the 
lines’; and a running fight with their late guards and the 
militia that would be hastily called out to follow them. Of course 
some delay would be caused by the destruction of the Arsenal and 
ali the arms and ammunition that our lads could not take with 
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them, but this would not be sufficient check to prevent their 
pursuit. To break up into small bands and scatter into the 
woods would result in the recapture of nearly, if not quite, all. 
So it was decided to stay where they were and await develop- 
ments. At the time specified the Yankee troops again appeared, 
and the officer again repeated his demand for an unconditional 
surrender, and was laughed at for his pains. In vain he threat- 
ened, they only smiled the louder, telling him that they were 
very comfortable and expected to start home as soon as they got 
things fixed to suit them. Wild with rage and chagrin, he had 
no choice but to withdraw and send for reinforcements. On their 
arrival, accompanied by the Governor, another demand was 
made on the victorious prisoners to submit. A parley ensued in 
which they dictated their own terms, which were: no punish- 
ment of anyone concerned in the mutiny, no more work, no guards 
inside the prison, no interference by the guards, and better fare. - 
These were all agreed to, and the prisoners marched triumphant- 
ly back to their old quarters, to the great relief of their captors 
and guardians. 


No sooner had they got comfortably settled down to the old 
routine than McAfee began to lay plans for escape, and, with 
this in view, had taken his place with a few other choice spirits 
in one of the rooms on the lower, or ground, tier of the prison. 
Raising one of the floor planks, they started a tunnel for hberty, 
carrying out the earth raised each night in their buckets and 
blankets in the morning. Working steadily on, they in time got 
to the stockade, and only waited a favorable opportunity to make 
their break for home. At last it came, and on a dark, stormy 
night, calling as many of their friends as they could get at with- 
out waking the whole prison, some twenty-five of the boldest 
broke through the crust of frozen ground outside the stockade 
and were free. After a brief consultation they bid each other 
good-bye and separated, each taking a different direction. Me- 
Afee struck straight west, and after many hairbreadth escapes 
and hardships reached the lake at the mouth of the Genessee, 
where he captured a boat, and, coasting along the shore, came at 
length in sight of Fort Niagara. Paddling slowly along, waiting 
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for evening, so as to slip past in the dark, he kept watching the 
flag on the fort. It seemed to him that it was not the stars and 
stripes, but yet it must be. A gust of wind caught it, lashing its 
folds out fair to view, and he sprang up in his boat with a shout 
like a madman, waved his cap, danced, at the risk of getting a 
cold bath, and then bent to his paddle with all his might—for the 
red cross of St. George floated from that staff. The fortune of 
war had changed, and Fort Niagara was in the hands of the 
British. The ‘‘Meteor Flag’’ he loved so well was once more 
floating over him. Putting all his strength in his paddle, he was 
soon among his old comrades, telling his story, and making 
amends, in his onslaught on the provisions, for his hardships and 
scanty fare, now happily past. 


Lueas started south, and, disarming suspicion by seeking 
work at his trade, blacksmithing, worked his way from place to 
place along southern New York, Ohio, and Michigan, to Detroit, 
where he crossed over into Canada, and so home, nearly a year 
after peace had been declared. 


Some of the others succeeded in getting home, but most of 
them were recaptured, and remained till the close of the war; 
among whom were Major Showers and Hughson. The Major 
seems to have been so deeply embittered by his capture and im- 
prisonment that he could not abide the mention of anything 
Yankee. And in this connection an adventure of a partner of the 
late Edward Jackson may be related here, illustrating the depth 
of the Major’s feelings: 


Messrs. Jackson & Nickerson were engaged in the tinsmith 
business in Ancaster, and it was their custom to dispose of their 
surplus stock by peddling it through the country, adding some 
patent medicines, jewelry, and a few ‘‘notions’’ by way of 
variety. The panacea for all fleshly ills, most in vogue just then, 
was Chapin’s Pills, made by the bold doctor who had escaped 
‘from, and captured, Major Showers and his men in 18138. In the 
course of his rounds, Mr. Nickerson reached the Major’s farm, was 
received in the hearty, hospitable way usual in those days, ex- 
hibited his wares, retailed his budget of news, and listened with 
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interest to the Major’s growls as to his state of health, the rem- 
edies he had tried, or been recommended to try, ete. This gave 
Nickerson an opening for the introduction of his popular remedy, 
and he immediately began reciting the virtues of the new pill, 
recounting the cures effected, etc., as per advertisement. The 
Major grew interested at once. This was just what he wanted, 
and an animated discussion followed as to the merits and de- 
merits of various brands of pills and other nostrums. In the 
course of this, Mr. Nickerson unluckily declared that ‘‘Dr. Chap- 
in’s pills were undoubtedly’’— ‘‘Whose pills?” roared the Major. 
‘“Why, Dr. Cyrenius Chapin ’s, of Buffalo,’’ stammered the 
astonished peddler. Such a storm as that reply brought about 
his devoted head, Mr. Nickerson never experienced before, nor 
ever after. It was the solitary cyclone of his life. The Major rush- 
ed for his musket, and declared he would slaughter the terrified 
peddler then and there for daring to bring into his house, on his 
farm, anything made by that blankety, blank, blank, son of a 
miserable horseleach of a blank Yankee quack. Winding up by 
taking the offending peddler by the collar and marching him off 
the place, to an accompaniment of artistic profanity. 
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Tales of the War--Queenstom 
lsleiglats 


By J. H. Laxp 


——— 
— 
SS 


What is more thrilling and absorbing than to sit before a 
bright wood fire and listen to the recital of deeds of daring, hair- 


breadth escapes, and hardships undergone by the men who have 
been the actors therein, as I have done when a boy? Some of these 


I have tried to recall, as well as a fading memory of them will 
permit. George Hughson, the hero of this occasion, was a fre- 
quent visitor, and could easily be led into recounting deeds and 
incidents in which he had participated. His description of the 
battle tallied pretty closely with that of Joe Birney, which follows 
it. 

The failure of General Hull to obtain a foothold in the west 
of Ontario and his subsequent inglorious surrender at Detroit, 
left General Sir Isaac Brock free to act the host to the ‘‘army 
of the centre,’’ which, to the number of 4,500 men under Genl. 
Van Rensselear, was assembled at Lewiston. Though he had 
only 1500 men, mostly militia men and Indians, Genl. Brock had 
no thought but to give his visitors a fitting reception, planting 
his batteries on points of the river bank at and below the village 


ef Queenston, to sweep the river and discourage navigation there- 
on. 


George Hughson, one of the aforesaid militia men, described 
the events of the day and night of the 11th Oct., 1812, something 
like this: ‘‘We could see the swarms of men across the river 
plainly, and the work of collecting batteaux going on at a great 
rate. All day long our batteries kept up a desultory fire on them, 
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and though the range was too great to do much damage, still it 
kept them from giving too much attention to the business on 
hand, and several times, when a lot of boats were about ready to 
start over crowded with Yankees, a shot dropping unpleasantly 
near would empty those boats a d-n sight quicker than they had 
been loaded. At last a dozen or so of the boats were put off 
and started for our side, amid an ominous silence on the part 
of our batteries and great cheering from the Yankee shore. 
Beyond a dropping fire from some Indians at the foot of the 
heights no resistance was offered till they were well towards the 
centre of the river, and fully in range of our guns; then the fun 
commenced. Almost the first shot struck a boat crammed with 
soldiers, knocking it to pieces and dumping all into the river, 
struggling for life; at the same time we opened fire on them from 
the batteries at the village and the troops below peppered them 
with musket balls. Such a scattering followed! Some kept pull- 
on towards us, but most of them started back for home, followed 
by shot and bullet with such effect that not half of either boats 
or men reached the shore. Of the boats that kept their course, 
only one reached our side of the river, where the men were at 
once made prisoners. They made no further attempt that day. 


The night that followed was very dark, and in spite of our 
vigilance a lot of the enemy got across, landing on the flats at the 
foot of the heights and immediately below the village. As soon 
as we found they were there we formed a cordon as well as we 
could in the darkness to prevent them from getting up on the 
level ground, and kept ourselves awake by firing down on them, 
guided in our aim by groans and curses from those we hit and 
those who were afraid of getting hit. They never returned our 
fire at all, perhaps for fear the flash of their muskets would help 
us to better aim. Having emptied my cartridge box I started out 
to get a fresh supply and by some means lost my way, for on 
running up against a lot of men, ours, as I supposed, and asking 
for some cartridges, I was asked, ‘Cartridges! What have you 
done with yours?’’ ‘‘Fired them all off at the d-n Yankees,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘Oh! ho! my fine fellow; fired them at the Yankees, 
did you? Well, the d-n Yankees have got you now, and we’ll 
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tend to your case in the morning.’’ They closed around me, took 
my musket away and ordered me to keep quiet or they would 
stick a bayonet in me, and as it was the only thing I could do, 
I obeyed. Pretty soon they began to question me as to our forces 
and what we were going to do with them in the morning. To 
comfort them for the wretched night they were enjoying, I told 
them, ‘‘We are going to drive you into the river unless you sur- 
render.’’ At this time I noticed that there seemed to be a very 
earnest discussion going on near me which attracting the attention 
of my guards, gave me a chance of slipping back out of the group. 
Just as I got clear of it I heard an officer, I supposed by his 
manner, giving instructions to some one who was protesting he 
knew every foot of the ground, to make his way up into our 
lines, but what for, I did not catch. As he separated himself 
from the crowd and started off at a run, I drew my bayonet and 
sprang after him. ‘‘You won’t deliver any message, my fine 
fellow,’’ thought I, but he was smarter afoot than I was and 
knew the ground better, so, in spite of my efforts to catch him, 
he got away. I found my comrades and told where I had been 
and what I had seen, and after getting a musket and a fresh 
supply of ammunition, took my place again on the brow of the 
hill above the enemy, but keeping my bullets till it grew lighter. 
Glancing up at the sky to see whether there was any sign of the 
clouds breaking away, I noticed off in the south-east the sky seem- 
ed clear and an occasional star peeped out, bringing the break of 
the mountain where it struck the river into relief. As I watched 
this clearing patch of sky, I noticed something moving up the 
edge of the cliff at a point where it was clear of brush. As this 
object disappeared up the height another followed it, and an- 
other, and another, till I had counted forty or fifty. I could not 
make out what they were till I saw one apparently stumble and 
throw out its arms to recover itself. ‘‘They’re men,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘and they’re Yankees, for our men would not take that 
path up the heights, and if they once get up there we are whipped 
sure, for we can’t drive them out of that’’; and | started off to 
find Brock or some one who would know what to do. After a 
good deal of stumbling around in the dark, making enquiries of 
all I met, I was at last directed to the General, and told him that 
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the Yankees were taking position on the heights. ‘‘They are?”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘How do you know, young man.”’ ‘‘I saw them, 
Sir,’? I answered, ‘‘climbing up the edge of the mountain next 
the river.’’ ‘‘Nonsense! young man, there is no path there that 
a goat could climb, let alone an army of men,’’ said the General. 
‘““You need not be afraid of all the Yankees that can get up there 
tonight.’’ But when daylight came there were no Yankees on 
the river bank, and we soon had reason to know that there were 
enough on top of the heights to give us a hot day’s work to dis- 
lodge them. 


Emboldened by their success during the night, the boats 
began to ply across with more men, but a few cannon balls from 
the batteries smashing some of the first of the fleet frightened 
the rest, and as we afterwards learned, no orders or threats of 
the officers availed to give them courage to cross, though they 
saw their comrades driven like sheep over the precipice into the 
river, till the water was fairly black with them. ‘Some actually 
escaped by swimming across the river.’’ 


Mr. Joseph Birnie, another militia man tells of Brock’s death, 
of which he was an eye-witness, the following: ‘‘ As soon as it was 
seen that the Yankees were in force on the Heights, Col. Mac- 
Donnell ordered an attack, which he gallantly led in person. 
The advance was made directly up the face of the mountain, and | 
was met by a hot fire from the Yankees from the summit and from 
various points of vantage on the mountain side. Early in the 
advance the Col. was shot, his presence being rendered con- 
spicuous by his full dress uniform, and the Yankees having orders 
to pick off the officers made him a target with fatal effect. We 
were driven back and retreated toward Fort George to meet 
reinforcements. We had gone but a short distance when we met 
Genl. Brock, riding full speed, who immediately ordered us to 
advance to the attack again. Arriving at the foot of the moun- 
tain we were halted to wait for some troops from the fort, and 
the General, who was sitting on his horse wrapped in his cloak, 
¢alled me to him to question me as to the position and strength 
of the enemy. I told him that as near as I could make out they 
were not far from the river; and had taken positions in broken 
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formation along the brow and on the upper slopes of the hill. 
Judging from their firing there must be nearly 3000 of them. He 
then called to another officer and I saluted and turned away to 
rejoin my company. All this time there had been a spattering 
fire from the Yankees, doing little or no damage to our ranks. I 
had only taken a few steps when I heard the thud of a bullet 
striking somebody, followed by a deep groan. Glancing behind 
me I say the General falling from his horse and sprang back in 
time to catch him as he fell. With the help of others he was laid 
on the grass and the surgeon called, but he was past human 
aid and never spoke or moved. A stray ball had pierced his 
heart. The romance about the man who shot him having deliber- 
ately taken aim at him, knowing who he was, is all moonshine, as 
is also the generally accepted statement that he fell leading the 
first charge up the heights, and while cheering on his men. That, 
as I have said, was Col. MacDonell, one of his Aides.’’ 


‘‘In a few minutes Gen. Sheaffe arrived with a reinforcement 
from the fort, some three or four hundred men, and marching us 
off to the west, under cover of the woods, making a circle around 
and up the side of the mountain, brought us to the top a mile or 
so from the Yankees. Forming line of battle, we swept down on 
the enemy, who, completely demoralized by the warwhoops of 
the Indians, our fierce attack, and being virtually abandoned by 
their comrades across the river, made little resistance, but took 
to flight, crowding each other by hundreds over the steep bank 
into the river and on the rocks. Numbers were caught in the trees, 
and in some cases bodies hung there for days before they could 
be reached and removed. That evening, while walking along 
the top of the bank with some brother officers, we heard groans 
below us, and on looking over found a Yankee officer, wounded, 
and hanging on to some brush which he had seized. With con- 
siderable trouble we got him up, when he piteously begged us 
not to kill him. We told him we did not kill prisoners. Then 
he made us promise to protect him from the Indians, who would 
scalp him on sight. After quieting his fears and putting him into 
the surgeon’s hands, we left him, exceeding thankful.’’ 
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The City of Ilamulltom 


By J. H. Smirn, P.S. Inspector, Wentworth. 


To the south of Burlington Bay (formerly called Lake Gen- 
eva) and at a distance of about two miles there rises somewhat 
abruptly an escarpment familiarly known as ‘‘The Mountain,’’ 
but which has recently been given the name of Helderleigh Hills. 
From the shores of the bay to the base of these hills, a beautiful 
alluvial plain gradually rises to a height of about 180 feet. This 
plain is broken on the west by a broad, deep ravine known as 
Beasley’s Hollow. The city of Hamilton is situated just to the 
east of this ravine and between the mountain and the bay. The 
mountain itself rises to a height of about 200 feet above this 
plain. From the top of this mountain a rich plateau of excellent 
farming land stretches southward. A visitor standing on any of 
the prominent points along the brow of the mountain can get a 
delightful view of the city, the bay, the lake and the surrounding 
country. Westward the eye takes in the beauties of the Dundas 
Valley. Northward, beyond the bay, a noble expanse of cham- 
pagne country spreads away as far as the eye can reach, while to 
the east there is to be seen one of the finest fruit districts of the 
world. 


In 1791, Mr. Augustus Jones, P. L. S., completed the survey 
of the Township of Barton, and prepared a map showing the 
lots, the names of the owners, and the concessions. The map has 
the date of the 25th of October, 1791. From the records of the 
Crown Lands Department at Toronto, we glean the following 
facts concerning the land now within the present city limits. 
North of the base line, which is now called Burlington Street, is the 
‘“‘Broken Front’’; from this base line southward to Barton Street 
is the first Concession; from Barton Street to Main Street the 
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‘second Concession; from Main Street to Aberdeen Avenue, the 
third Concession. On the east, Sherman Avenue is the side road 
between lots 8 and 9; Wentworth Street, between lots 10 and. 1); 
Wellington Street, between lots 12 and 13; James Street, between 
lots 14 and 15; Queen Street, between lots 16 and 17; Dundurn 
Street, between lots 18 and 19; Paradise Road, between lots 20 
and 21. The lots are numbered from east to west, the Concessions 
from north to south. Ree 


In the following table the names of the original patentees 
are given, together with the dates of the patents and the number 
of acres. The quantity of land in the Broken Front is estimated 
and may be more or less. That portion of the fourth Concession 
lying between the brow of the Mountain and Aberdeen Avenue, 
and east of Dundurn Street now form part of the city. 


Lot B. F. Con. 1. Con. 2. Con. 3. 

9 Selah Stiles Selah Stiles ........-. George Stewart 
10 Mathew Cain Mathew Cain John Aikman John Aikman 
11 Robt. Land Robt. Land Robt. Land Robt. Land 


12 Robt. Land Joseph Edwards Joseph Edwards Richard Springer 
13 Robt. Land Peter Ferguson Peter Ferguson Richard Springer 


14 John Askin John Askin John Askin David Springer 

15 John Askin John Askin John Askin Lieu. Caleb Reynolds 
16 C. Reynolds C. Reynolds C. Reynolds C. Reynolds 

17 C. Reynolds OC. Reynolds C. Reynolds C. Reynolds 

18 R. Beasley Re Beasle yar a oe vate nsats «x0 Ann Morden 

19 R. Beasley R. Beasley Richard Beasley ...seseees 

De Aen aro aia ce haste: = R. Beasley John Lottridge John Lottridge 


In 1802, lot 19 in the Third Concession and lots 9 and 18 in 
the Second Concession were still the property of the Crown. 


Mr. George Hamilton, after whom the city was named, pur- 
chased from David Springer lot 14 in the Third Concession of 
Barton, and from John Askin, Sr., that portion of lot 14 in the 
Second Concession lying between Main and King Streets. King 
Street followed the Indian Trail and was the principal road lead- 
ing from Niagara to Dundas and Ancaster. Main Street was the 
original road allowance between the Second and Third Conces- 
sions. That portion of lot 14 in the Second Concession lying be- 
tween Main and King Streets was the portion first surveyed. It 
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was divided into four blocks, and these were again divided into 
eight lots each, four facing King Street and four facing Main 
Street, with an alley between them, running east and west. 
They were one chain in width and a little over two chains in 
depth. This was the germ of the City of Hamilton. 


As the Northerly and Southerly boundaries of these lots were 
surveyed to run parallel with Main Street, a gore was left on the 
south side of King Street. This gore was afterwards given as a 
Public Park, with the understanding that a similar portion on 
the north side of King Street should be given for the same pur- 
pose. This, however, was never done and the gore remains as 
originally given. 


Mr. Mathew Lawry purchased from Lieutenant Caleb Rey- 
nolds lot 15 in the third concession, and Mr. William Wedge, lot 
15 in the second concession. Mr. Mathew Lawry, shortly after 
the first survey was made, disposed of his farm to Mr. Peter 
Hunter Hamilton. Mr. Wedge sold seven acres on the southeast 
corner of lot 15 in the second concession to Mr. Andrew Miller, 
and the balance to Mr. David Kirkindall. This is the property 
that lies immediately west of James and north of King Street. 


An act was passed on the 22nd of March, 1816, forming the 
Gore District out of portions of the Home and N lagara Districts, 
and conferring upon it all the rights and privileges pertaining 
to the other districts of the Province. The town of Hamilton was 
selected as the district town, and provision was made for the 
erection of a gaol and Court House, in which all courts of what- 
ever description were to be held. Prince’s Square was given by 
George Hamilton as a site for the Court House. The first district 
eourt was held in 1822. 


On the 19th of March, 1823, an act was passed providing 
for the construction of a navigable canal to connect Burlington 
Bay with Lake Ontario. This canal gave a decided impulse to the 
progress of Hamilton. Prior to its construction Ancaster and 
Dundas had taken the lead, and controlled the trade of the west- 
ern part of the Province. It was completed in 1832 at a total 
cost of $94,000. 
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Lewis Burwell, Deputy Surveyor, prepared a map of the 
town of Hamilton in 1830, which shows that less than one hundred 
acres of land had been surveyed into town lots. These lots were 
situated on the south side of King Street, with the exception of 
four blocks, of eight lots each, on the north side, between James 
and Mary Streets. To the west of James on the north side of 
King, three lots had been surveyed, one the property of B. 
Carpenter, one of John Law, and one of Thomas Taylor. “The 
present Jackson Street was the southern boundary from Bay to 
James, and Augusta from James eastward to the boundary be- 
tween lots 13 and 14, Mary Street, which also formed the eastern 
boundary. So the east, from Mary to Wellington, along King 
Street, a tier of park lots varying from half an acre to six acres 
was surveyed. On the corner east of Wellington Street stood the 
Methodist chapel and a small school house. 


Owing to the great increase in the population it became 
necessary to make provision by law for the better regulation of 
all matters pertaining to the government of the Town of Hamil- 
ton. For this purpose an act was passed on the 18th day of 
February, 1833, ‘‘To define the limits of the Town of Hamilton 
in the District of Gore, and establish a Police and Public Market 
therein.’’ The official title of the governing body was ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent and Board of Police of Hamilton,’’ and they were declared 
to be ‘‘A body Corporate and Politic in fact and in law.’’ This 
Board consisted of five members. The town was divided into four 
wards, John Street being the boundary from north to south, and 
King Street from east to west. Each ward elected one member 
and the fifth was selected by any three of the four members 
already elected. In case, however, of disagreement among the 
members of the Board, provision was made that the electors 
generally should choose the fifth member. This form of govern- 
ment remained in force until Hamilton was incorporated a city. 
Prior to its incorporation as a Police Town, it was governed by 
the Court of Quarter Sessions as a part of the Gore District. 


The boundaries of the town were fixed as follows: ‘‘Com- 
mencing at the northeast corner of broken lot number thirteen 
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in the first concession of the Township of Barton at the water’s 
edge of Burlington Bay, thence along the shore of the said Bay 
to the northwest corner of lot number sixteen, thence southerly 
along the allowance for road between lots number sixteen and 
seventeen (Queen Street) to the allowance for road in rear of 
the third concession (Aberdeen Ave.), thence easterly along the 
said allowance to the allowance for road between lots number 
thirteen and twelve (Wellington Street), thence along the said 
allowance to Burlington Bay to the place of beginning, including 
the whole of the said allowance for roads and that part of the 
‘harbor lying in front of the said town.”’ 


The Corporation was authorized to pass ordinances and by- 
laws for the proper government of the town; to appoint and 
remove when necessary such officers as were required from time 
to time; to levy an annual assessment on the rateable property, 
not to exceed four pence on the pound; and to establish a Public 
Market. They were further authorized to procure a loan of 
$4000 to erect a market house and purchase a suitable site, not 
less than one acre in extent. 


Dr. Thomas Rolph of Ancaster, in 1836, published an account 
of a trip through Upper Canada. In this work he makes the 
following reference to Hamilton: ‘‘There are few places in North 
America that have increased more rapidly, or stand in a more 
beautiful and advantageous situation than the town of Hamilton. 
In the summer of 1833, my constant evening’s walk was from Me- 
Burley’s tavern to the lake shore—distance about one wile. 
There were then but two houses between them; now (1836) it is 
one continued street, intersected by side streets, branching in 
both directions. The main street is of noble width, and has been 
constantly improving by the erection of spacious brick buildings, 
and must become, ere long, a splendid one. The Court House is 
a fine stone building, at present unenclosed. Several excellent 
buildings have been erected; a Catholic and an Episcopal Church 
are in course of building; two taverns, both fronting the lake, 
are completed; a large stone brewery on the lake ghore is in 
operation, and the splendid mansion of Allan N. MeNab, Ksq., 
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commanding the entire view of the lake, is unequalled in the 
Province. It is called Dundurn, from a place of that name in 
Scotland belonging to the ancestors of Mr. McNab. 


‘“The population of this town, when taken, as we learn from 
the town assessor, in September, 1834, was 2101; and when taken 
in May, 1835, it was over 2600, showing an increase of 500 in 
seven months—the population is now probably 3000. The census 
in 1833, as taken by the assessor, was about 1400. The amount 
of the town revenue in 1835 was, including police taxes, $1720, 
or thereabouts, showing a very great increase in the wealth and 
prosperity of this town. 


The impulse given to Hamilton by the building and opening 
of the Burlington Bay Canal, led to the enlargement of its bound- 
aries and to its incorporation as a police town. Following this 
was an agitation to connect Hamilton with Lake Erie by railroad, 
which, however, was not realized until many years later. Anoth- 
er and more comprehensive project that aroused great interest was 
the London and Gore Railway. Dr. Thomas Rolph, in his trip 
through Canada, says: ‘‘There are few projects afloat through- 
out the Province so likely to prove advantageous to the country 
and profitable to those who carry it into effect, as the railroad 
from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, to London. It 
would insure the trade of the Western and London districts be- 
ing carried to Lake Ontario instead of being diverted from it 
altogether by the Erie Canal. It would pass through the rich and 
flourishing towns and townships of Ancaster, Brantford, Beech- 
ville, Ingersoll, and Oxford to London, 80 miles from Hamilton ; 
thence to Chatham, on the lovely Thames, 70 miles farther; and. 
finally terminate at Sandwich, 58 miles farther to the west; pass- 
ing through the most prolific portion of the Province, inducing 
travellers to the far west to take up their location on the route 
from the unequalled advantages it unfolds to their view.”’ 


Mr. Alexander McKenzie, P. L. Surveyor, in 1836, prepared 
a map of the Town of Hamilton which shows that fully 800 acres 
of land had been surveyed into town lots, an increase of 700 acres 
in six years. It may be further mentioned that three newspapers 
were supported, ‘‘The Gazette,’’ ‘‘The Express’’ and the ‘‘Free 
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Press’’; that the Gore Bank had been established-and that in one 
week in July, 1836, 17000 bushels of wheat had been shipped from 
one of the four wharves. These evidences of growth and pros- 
perity indicate that Hamilton was rapidly becoming one of the 
most important towns in the Province. 


The increase of population and the rapid growth of com- 
merce rendered it necessary that some means should be devised 
for a more efficient system of Municipal Government. For this 
purpose an Act was passed on the 9th of June, 1846, to alter and 
amend the Act incorporating the town of Hamilton and to erect 
the same into a city. The inhabitants within certain limits fixed 
by this Act were constituted a body politic in fact and in name, 
by and under the name of the City of Hamilton. 


The boundaries of the city were fixed as follows: ‘‘That the 
City of Hamilton shall consist of all that part of the District of 
Gore which lies within the following limits, that is to say: Com- 
mencing on the northeast corner of lot number twelve (Emerald 
Street) in the township of Barton, on the waters of Burlington 
Bay, thence following the line between the said lots number - 
twelve and number eleven in a southerly directioa to the rear of 
the third concession of the said township of Barton; thence along 
said concession westerly to the intersection of the line between 
lots numbers twenty and twenty-one of the said township ; thence 
in a northerly direction following the said line between the said. 
lots numbers twenty and twenty-one until it reaches the marsh 
at the head of Burlington Bay; thence along the southerly and 
easterly margin of said marsh to the waters of Burlington Bay 
to the place of beginning, including the several road allowances 
along the said boundary and the harbor in front of said Town. 

The city was divided into five wards, named St. George, St. 
Patrick, St. Lawrence, St. Andrew and St. Mary. On the second 
Tuesday in January, each year, the electors of each ward chose 
two fit and proper persons, possessing the necessary legal quali- 
fication to represent them in the City Council. On the Saturday 
following the ward elections, the Council met and chose one other 
legally qualified person as a Councillor. These Councilors then 
elected one of their number as Mayor of the City. 
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This Act was superseded by the General Municipal Act of 
1849, which extended the city limits eastward to Wentworth 
Street. The boundaries then were: on the east, Wentworth 
Street; on the south, Aberdeen Avenue; on the west, Paradise 
Road, and on the north, Coote’s Paradise and Burlington Bay. 
By this Act the City of Hamilton exercises jurisdiction over that 
portion of the Township of Barton comprised in lots eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen and twenty in the first, second and third concessions and 
the Broken Front. 


The next change was that of the Proclamation of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Ontario, which fixes the city limits as follows: 


All and singular that certain parcel or tract of land in the 
said Township of Barton lying to the west of the road allowance 
between lots numbers eight and nine (Sherman Ave.), and ex- 
tending from the brow of the mountain to the waters of Burling- 
ton Bay, and westward to the present city limits, and including 
the said road allowance between numbers eight and nine and also 
parts of lots thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eigh- 
teen, and of the road allowance between lots numbers eighteen 
and nineteen in the fourth concession of the said Township of 
Barton lying between the brow of the mountain and the present 
eity limits. 


The rapid growth of the City and the many advantages it 
offered to prospective manufacturers to locate here caused the 
City Council to take the necessary steps to enlarge its boundaries. 
The first enlargement was made in 1902, when that portion of the 
Township of Barton lying east of Sherman Avenue and extending 
to the Depew farm was formally annexed, and is now known as 
the first Manufacturer’s Annex. It soon became apparent to the 
city authorities that this was insufficient, and in 1903 the eastern 
boundary was extended to Ottawa Street, and afterwards, in 
1906, it was extended to Burlington Beach. The next enlarge- 
ment was from Sherman Avenue to Kenilworth Avenue and from 
Barton Street to the mountain top. This is largely reserved for 
residential purposes. 
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Hamilton, the most beautiful city in Canada, if not in Amer- 
ica, had a population on Oct. 1, 1914, of 101,314, with an assessed 
value of $78,204,593, and is the fifth largest city in the Dominion. 
If we add to this the immediate suburban population, who enjoy 
nearly all the privileges of the city itself, it will reach fully 
110,000. The streets are well paved, and the modern cement side- 
walk has replaced the old fashioned wooden ones. It has many 
Public Parks, among which may be mentioned Dundurn with its 
beautiful Castle and Museum, affording a delightful outlook over 
Burlington Bay and Lake Ontario. Shade trees abound on every 
street, and they add greatly to the beauty and comfort of its 
homes. | 


For the comfort and convenience of the citizens, to say noth- 
ing of the sanitary value, many miles of sewers have been con- 
structed, with the necessary sewage disposal plants, so that now 
the waters of Burlington Bay are free from sewage contamina- 
tion. Hamilton was the first city in Canada to grapple with this 
problem, and the results have been most satisfactory. 


The waterworks system is one of the finest on the Continent, 
and consists of two filtering basins on Burlington Beach, four 
pumping engines on the lake shore, one large reservoir on the 
side of the mountain near the Delta, high level pumping engines, 
and a high level reservoir. The water is filtered through the sand 
into the filtering basins, from whence it is conducted to the 
pumping engines. It is forced through two mains to the Delta, 
thence to the city te be conducted through the distributing pipes. 
The third main has just been completed, and the city divided into. 
two districts, a high level and a low level. 


The educational system of Hamilton stands out prominently 
among the best on the continent. Pupils starting at the Kinder- 
garten, and proceeding regularly through the Public Schools, 
can be graduated into the Collegiate Institute, or the Commercial 
forms of the Public Schools, at the age of fourteen. Those that 
take the Collegiate course can matriculate into our Universities, 
or any of the learned professions, by the time they are eighteen 
years of age, while those who enter the Commercial forms of the 
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Public School secure an excellent business education. To provide 
the necessary accommodation twenty-one school buildings have 
been erected, in which 150 teachers are employed. 


The Collegiate Institute building and grounds occupy an 
entire block, and furnish accommodation for 700 pupils. Seven- 
teen teachers are employed, fifteen of whom are University 
graduates, and nine are specialists. In addition to these there 
are a Normal School, a Manual Training School and Art School, 
and a Public Library which contains 30,000 volumes. 


Lady Aberdeen, speaking of Hamilton in ‘‘Upward and 
Onward,’’ says: ‘‘I could take up a large part of these Canadian 
Gossips by describing to you the public buildings and their uses, 
the magnificent school buildings and the good work that goes on 
in them, the institutions, social, literary, philanthropic and re- 
ligious—the many manufactories, which cause Hamilton to be 
regarded as the Birmingham of Canada, the acres of vineyards 
around, the fruit gardens and orchards, which give this part of 
the country the name of ‘‘The Garden of Canada’’; the churches 
of all denominations whose services we attended, and above all 
the people of Hamilton. But I will not launch into so large a 
subject.’’ 


yA 
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REMINISCENT 


| 


A brief summary of proceedings occupying the attention of 
the Society since its last publication may be of interest to those 
not having opportunities of attending the meetings. 


As a step towards the long-cherished design of securing the 
erection of a monument on the Stoney Creek battlefield, a branch 
of the Society was organized there, and local influences enlisted. 
As a result, through the united efforts of the Veteran Association 
and this Society, the beautiful monument marking the graves of 
our fallen heroes, stands to-day guarded by guns where the 
enemy’s batteries stood a century ago; and there each year a 
memorial service is held by the above societies. This branch has 
now become a tree, working independently. 


The proposal to erect a monument at Fort Erie by the U. S. 
to the memory of their soldiers buried there was emphatically 
protested against by this and sister societies, and the scheme 
abandoned. 


To foster an interest in. our country’s history, among its 
coming citizens, prizes were offered by The Wentworth Historical 
Society in 1908 for the best essay on the Quebee Tercentenary, 
to be competed for by the scholars in the county schools. The 
competition was keen and some surprisingly good papers were 
submitted. Prizes were awarded to: Ancaster—1st, Roy Benham, 
S. S. No. 2; 2nd, Ross L. Dyment, 8. S. No. 13: 3rd, Elmer 
Sagar, S. S. No. 8. Barton—Grace Hewish, 8. 8S. No. 8. E. Flam- 
boro—Irene Filman, 8. 8. No. 1. W. Flamboro—lst, Jessie M. 
Telford, 8. S. No. 9; 2nd, Chas. Flatt, S. S. No. 7; 3rd, Merley 
Bush and Alice Hislop, equal. Glanford—Alex. McFarlane, S. S. 
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No. 4. Saltfleet—Ist, Maud Jackson, 5S. S. No. 8; 2nd, Gertie 
Armstrong, S. S. No. 1; 8rd, Isabel Ptolemy, 8. 8S. No. 9. Water- 
down—lst, Ralph Breckon; 2nd, Wanless Foote; 38rd, Gordon 
Horning. Dundas—lIst, Bessie Bertram; 2nd, Dolly Martin; 3rd, 
Bessie Laydon. For the whole country—Ist, Bessie Bertram; 
2nd, Maud Jackson; 8rd, Roy Benham; 4th, Jessie M. Telford. 
These prizes were presented by officers of this Society at largely 
attended public meetings at Stoney Creek, Dundas, Ancaster and 
Waterdown. 


The desecration of the grave of the brave Chief Tecumseh 
and exposure of his bones to public gaze, by the coroner at Wal- 
laceburg, called forth an emphatic protest by the Macauley Club, 
which was endorsed here, with the result that the relics were re- 
interred and a monument erected. 


One of the most valued gifts received by the Society was a 
facsimile copy of the Missal of Pere Marquette, from the Quebec 
Historical Society. It is manuscript, in the Illinois language. 


The visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to this city 
was marked by the Society in the presentation of an illuminated 
address. | 


The question of marking the remains of the earthworks in 
Hamilton Cemetery, which, through the efforts of the Society, had 
been saved from destruction, brought about a meeting with the 
Cemetery Board. The plans proposed were of such an elaborate 
character, however, that the matter was dropped. The Cemetery 
Board later carried out the idea by placing a tablet beside the old 
sally port, with descriptive text in bronze letters. 


An application from the Hon. Artillery Co. of Boston, to the 
Dominion Government, for the return of a gun captured at Bunk- 
er Hill, and now in the Citadel at Quebec, was the occasion of an- 
other protest, united and emphatic, from this and the other His- 
torical Societies, and was effective; as well as one against the 
erection of a monument to the American General Montgomery, 
where he fell at Quebec. 
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Another move that called for remonstrance was the proposed 
placing in Westminster Abbey of a monument to George Washing- 
ton. The sentiments of the Society were forwarded to the Dean, 
to Lord Strathcona, and to the Bishop of London, by Mrs. Fessen- 
den, Corresponding Secretary. 


The centennial of the battle of Stoney Creek, June 6, 1913, 
was the occasion of a notable gathering, including units of the 
several militia corps. National, Provincial, City and County 
officials, with strong representations from the Historical, National 
and Military Societies. 


Through the efforts of Mr. Gardner, ordnance plans of all 
the earth works and batteries on Burlington Heights were furn- 
ished by the Militia Dept., and suitable granite blocks were en- 
graved and placed in the Cemetery, Harvey and Dundurn Parks, 
marking the spots where those works were in 1812. These stones 
were unveiled by Sir John Gibson, Lieut.-Gov., on the annivers- 
ary of Stoney Creek, June 6, 1914. 


The fact that the Library at Dundurn, where our books and 
documents had been placed, was only available during the sum- 
mer months, led to our making arrangements with the Public 
Library Board for space in the new building, to which our stock 
has been removed and is being arranged and catalogued. 


Some doubt having been expressed as to the validity of Mrs. 
Clementina Fessenden’s claim as the founder of Empire Day, the 
Society, by resolution—having verified the evidence—endorsed 
her claim to that honor. It also united in the petition to secure 
for Miss Catharine Fraser, the grand-daughter of Simon Fraser, 
the intrepid explorer, some recognition from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 


President J. H. Smith represented this Society at the un- 
veiling of the monument at Beaverdams, near Thorold, on the 
101st anniversary of the battle of Beaverdams. 
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Representatives from this Society took part in the celebration 
of the centennial of the battle of Lundy’s Lane, July ZF LOLS. 


The site of the first settler’s house, corner of Barton and 
Leeming street, in this city, was marked by a suitable inscription 
on April 18, 1915. One of the city schools has been named for 
him, and a condensed account of his life posted up in its hall. 


JOHN H. LAND, Secretary. 
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lgistoriam’s INeport 


By Jusrus A. GRIFFIN 


When elected to this newly created office in this Society your 
historian wondered—and still wonders—what was expected of 
him. A little consideration of the subject, however, made clear 
the fact that if current history were carefully noted and pre- 
served the holder of the office had no sinecure. He has not been 
able, in the limited time at his disposal, to make record of every- 
thing worthy of being recorded, not even all that he has observed. 
In the following paragraphs will be found a few of the events of 
a local nature that he has noted: 


PARKS, DRIVES, ETC. 


The City Council and the Parks Board have made a number 
“of additions to the park system of the city in recent years. 
Among these are Wabassa Park, on the north shore of the bay, 
which was opened to the public May 24, 1915; Chedoke, on the 
mountain side, head of Dundurn street (formerly Garth street), 
extending from the present westerly limits of the city, near Che- 
doke Creek, easterly to or nearly to Queen street, and compris- 
ing about fifty acres; Scott Park, Barton and Gage avenue; the 
Mountain Brow Park, on the mountain, east of Wentworth, and 
the Mountain Face Park, which was purchased in 1914 at a cost 
of about $130,000 and includes nearly all the mountain side not 
yet built on, east of Ferguson avenue. In 1914 the City secured 
the Beckett Drive, and during the past winter it was put into 
fairly good condition, though much remains to be done. This 
drive starts at Queen street and reaches the mountain top at 
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Dundurn (Garth) street, with a branch toward the east which 
joins the James street mountain road near the grounds of the 
Hospital for the Insane. It is a winding, tree-shaded roadway 
with many beautiful glimpses of the city, of the bay, of the hills 
beyond and of Lake Ontario. 


The walks and drives on Hamilton (or Burlington) Beach 
have been much improved, and when the Beach Road improve- 
ments now contemplated are carried out and the Toronto to Ham- 
ilton cement highway is completed there will be a lovely round 
the bay driveway. 


The Hamilton Cemetery Board has purchased property for 
a new Cemetery in Ancaster township, west of the City. <A bridge 
intended for street car traffic as well as foot passengers and 
vehicles was built in 1914 over Beasley’s Hollow, King Street 
West. It is of iron and cement and cost about $75,000. This is to 
be part of the highway through the section of Ancaster Township 
now called McKittrick Survey, which is to be annexed to the city. 
The new Cemetery will also be reached by this highway. 


At the meeting of the City Council Tuesday evening, May 25, 
1915, the following resolution was carried: ‘‘That the Sherman 
avenue lands reserved for playground purposes be named Lange- 
marek Park and that a suitable memorial tablet be placed on the 
property descriptive of the Canadian’s participation in the recent 
British victory over the German military forces in Belgium, and 
that Controller Morris be authorized to arrange for the tablet, its 
inscription, erection and formal unveiling. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Among the many additions to the buildings of a public 
nature erected in the County of Wentworth in recent years are 
the following, most of them in the City of Hamilton: 


The Federal Life Assurance Company’s nine storey office 
building on James Street, corner of Main, erected in 1907. 
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The Hamilton Public Library, Main Street West, occupying 
the block from Macnab Street to Charles Street, was opened June 
12, 1912. $ 


Dundas Public Library, a fine, well built structure, on King 
Street, Dundas, was opened Dec. 9, 1910. 


L. 0. O. F. Temple on Gore Street, between Hughson and J ohn 
Streets, opened in August, 1912. 


King George School, on Gage Avenue, contains twenty rooms 
and was opened in September, 1912. io 


Adelaide Hoodless School, Maple Avenue, contains twelve 
rooms, and was opened in September, 1912. 


Gibson Avenue School, with nineteen rooms, was opened in 
1912. 


The First Congregational Church, Main Street East, was 
opened in 1913. 


On the southeast corner of King and Wellington Streets, the 
first church in what is now the City of Hamilton was built by the 
Methodists in 1824. The new First Methodist Church, on the 
same site, was opened May 19, 1914. This church, beautiful with- 
in as well as without, and an ornament to the City, was buut at 
a cost of $161,992.71. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, a handsome building, on Main 
Street East, corner Holton Avenue, was opened in 1913. 


Laidlaw Memorial Church (Presbyterian), on the corner of 
Ottawa and Cannon Streets, with a reading room open every day 
and evening, was opened in 1913. 


Queen Mary School, on Cannon Street Hast, contains twenty- 
one rooms, and was opened April, 1914. 


The Royal Templar Hall and Office Building on the corner 
of Walnut and Main Streets, was opened in 1914. 


The new Central Fire Hall on John Street North, was finished 
and oceupied in 1914. 
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The Hydro Electric Station on Hughson Street North was 
built in 19138. 


The Hydro Electric Sub-station on Dundurn Street North 
was built in 1914. 


The Earl Kitchener School, erected in 1914, contains twenty- 
one rooms and will be opened this year. 


The Robert Land School, also erected in 1914, contains twelve 
rooms, and will be opened this year. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association seven-storey 
building at No. 17 Main Street West, was opened January 19, 
1915. 


Ryerson Methodist Church on Main Street, corner of Spring- 
er Avenue, was dedicated on Sunday, May 9, 1915. Rev. 8. D. 
Chown, General Superintendent of the Methodist Church in Can- 
ada, preached the dedicatory sermon.. 


The new wing of the Aged Women’s Home, at the head of 
Wellington Street, was formally opened by Mr. Adam Brown on 
Thursday, April 30, 1915. 


At the corner of Barton and Weir Streets, in the township 
of Barton, on April 24, 1915, Mr. Jos. H. Smith, County School 
Inspector (and President of Wentworth Historical Society), pre- 
sided at the laying of the corner-stone of a new public school. 
The new school will be known as the Fairfield School; the com- 
plete plans are designed for a twenty-two room school. The unit 
now being constructed provides six rooms and will cost $50,000. 


The township of Barton also added several new schools to 
its educational institutions in 1913. Of these, two are in Section 
No. 3, south of the city, one on Wentworth Street and one on 
Brantdale Avenue. There was also built a two room addition to 
the Bartonville School. 


On the Dundas Road, West Hamilton, a remodeiled and much 
enlarged school was opened with five rooms in 1913. 
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in the township of East Flamboro, on the east plains, east of 
Aldershot, is a new school, and also on the Plains Road, west of 
Aldershot, a fine building known as the Fairfield School was 
opened in 1914. These are among the finest schools in the Pro- 
vince. 


Stoney Creek, in Saltfleet Township, made a $12,000 addition 
to its school in 1914. 


Jerseyville built a new school at a cost of $5,000 in 1910. 


At Millgrove a new and up-to-date school was built in 1914 at 
a cost of $15,000, for site, building and furniture. 


NEW LIGHTS. 


In connection with the Hydro Electric System, Hamilton has 
installed a completely new lighting plant which gives such a 
uniform, evenly distributed light that no part of the streets is 
dark. Our city is now one of the best hghted in America. The 
lights in this system were turned on in July, 1914. 


OUR DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


Mrs. John Rose-Holden (née Mary Emily Roach) was born 
at Beauharnois, Quebec, where her father was Presbyterian min- 
ister, April 24, 1848, and died in Hamilton, Ont., April 14, 1908. 
Mrs. Holden joined the Wentworth Historical Society shortly 
after its organization and by her active work and careful re- 
search made herself one of its most useful and best esteemed 
members, and was for several years one of its Vice-Presidents. 
A number of papers contributed by her enriched the literature 
of the Society. A tablet to her memory has been placed in St. 
Mark’s Church in this city. 


Rev. Canon George A. Bull, son of George P. Bull, and grand- 
son of Capt. Joseph Bull of the Prince of Wales or Leicester regi- 
ment, was born in Dublin, Ireland, May 18, 1828, and died in 
Hamilton, Ont., July 22, 1909. Canon Bull’s parents came to 
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Canada in 1831. Like Prof. Stephen Leacock when similarly 
situated, he decided to come with them. After a short business 
experience of two years in Montreal, Mr. George P. Bull removed 
to Toronto, where he established The Weekly Recorder, near the 
St. Lawrence Market, in a building adjoining the premises where 
Wim. Lyon Mackenzie was publishing his paper. In 1835 Sir 
Allan MacNab induced him to come to Hamilton, and he com- 
menced here the publication of the Gazette, which he continued 
to conduct till his death and which was continued by his eldest 
son, Hon. Harcourt Bull. So our friend became a Hamiltonian 
at seven years of age. He was educated in the schools of this 
city and.Toronto. On October 26, 1851, he was ordained deacon, 
and on October 4, 1852, he was ordained priest. In 1852 he was 
appointed incumbent of St. Peter’s Church, Barton, and mission- 
ary to the adjoining district, and remained in this charge until 
1886, when he became rector of St. John’s Church, Stamford, and 
All Saints’ Church, Lundy’s Lane (now Niagara Falls South). 
In 1902 he retired from active work and settled in Hamilton. 
Under the public school system established by Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson, the position of superintendent of schools in the counties 
of Lincoln and Wentworth was held by Rev. Mr: Bull for thirty 
years. He was rural dean of Haldimand and South Wentworth 
from 1875 till 1886, and in 1887 was made Canon of.Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


Ten years in succession Canon Bull was President of Lundy’s 
Lane Historical Society, and for many years Honorary President 
of The Wentworth Historical Society. He was also President of 
The Pioneer and Historical Society of Ontario, 1895-1897. 


Charles Lemon, barrister, was of United Empire Loyalist 
parentage. As a member of the Executive Council, Vice-Presi- 
dent and President of the Wentworth Historical Society, he was 
devoted and reliable. To him we are indebted for our revised 
constitution, and his quiet, thoughtful and remitting care for 
the Society helped it through a difficult period of its history. He 
faithfully worked for and with the Society from the time of its 
organization till his death, Oct. 4, 1912. 
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Harry H. Robertson, for two years President and at the 
time of his death Honorary President of the Wentworth Histori- 
cal Society, was the son of the late Hon. Thomas Robertson, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and a grandson of Major 
Titus Geer Simons who distinguished himself in the War of 1812. 
Mr. Robertson was born at Foxbar, the family residence, on the 
Governor’s road, near Dundas. After passing through the Publie 
and High Schools of Dundas and Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
he took his law course at the Ontario Law School, Toronto, being 
called to the bar in 1886. He practiced law in Hamilton till 1910, 
when he was appointed Assistant Registrar to the Court of Ap- 
peals and removed to Toronto. As an author he was lucid, care- 
ful and methodical, and in the preparation of historical articles 
he rejected anything which he thought lacking in documentary 
evidence, and placed little or no dependence on tradition. The 
Wentworth Historical Society and the United Empire Loyalist 
Association both suffered great loss when Mr. Robertson died, 
Dec. 24, 1913. 


George A. Young, a well-known business man of this city for 
many years, and a member of the Wentworth Historical Society, — 
died March 4, 1912. 


William Wallace Buchanan, one of the original members of 
this Society, a patriotic, non-partisan Canadian and a temperance 
worker of national reputation, was born at Sarnia, Ont., March 
9, 1854. Mr. Buchanan was educated in the Public Schools at 
Sarnia and in Upper Canada College. At eighteen years of age 
he acquired the Lambton Advocate, Arkona; after some time he 
bought the Watford Guide and consolidated the two papers. He 
subsequently edited the Chatham Banner and the London Stand- 
ard and for a time was private secretary to the Hon. Alexander 
Mackenzie. Mr. Buchanan was a ready writer and a fluent speak- 
er, of a commanding presence and possessed in remarkable degree 
_that personal magnetism which sways and influences mankind. 
He died in Winnipeg, where he had been residing the past twenty 
years, Sunday, April 4, 1915. 
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